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INTRODUCTION 


The Committee on the Future Role of Universities in Ontario 
released its preliminary report in March 1981. In this pre- 
liminary report, which is included as an appendix, the 
committee: 


reviewed the development of the university system; 


: set forth current objectives in operational terms; 


: discussed the degree to which objectives were being 
met; 
: outlined the relationship between objectives and 


funding levels; and 

. indicated the structural changes that might be 
desirable or necessary in the system at various 
funding levels. 


The committee received forty-seven written submissions 


in response to its preliminary report. Twenty-three organi- 
zations presented their briefs during four days of public 
Hearings, eMay 14) lo,0720,.cand 21, 1981. The committee was 


encouraged by the response from the university community, 
professional organizations, the business community, and the 
pabiaic: All of the submissions have been taken into consid- 
eration in preparing this final report. 


The current problems of the universities are well known 
and have been thoroughly documented.! The future is not as 
certain. 


The committee begins by reaffirming the objectives for 
universities stated by the Ontario Council on University 
Affairs (OCUA): 


: to develop a more educated populace; 
é to educate and train people for the professions; 


1. The current difficulties of the universities have been 
described by the Ontario Council on University Affairs and the 
Council of Ontario Universities and were acknowledged in many 
of the submissions received from organizations representing 
professional groups: for example, from the Association of 
Professional Engineers of Ontario, the Ontario Dental Asso- 
ciation, the Registered Nurses' Association of Ontario, the 
Ontario Association of Education Administrative Officials, and 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants of Ontario. 


. to provide study at the highest intellectual level; 


: to conduct basic and applied research, including 
development and evaluation; and 


: to provide service to the community. 


Further, the committee strongly supports the more general 
statement made by the Honourable William G. Davis in 1967 that 
the objectives of the university are: 


° the provision of skills and knowledge that will allow 
graduates to play a vital role in our society; 


: the promotion of the powers of the mind so as to 
create men and women with a love for learning and the 
motivation to seek new knowledge throughout their 
lifetimes; 


: the search for truth and new understanding beyond the 
frontiers of present knowledge; 


the transmission of our common culture both to its 
student body and to the wider community; and 


- the provision of graduates whose attitudes are con- 
Sistent with the free society in which we live. 


Both sets of objectives are good in themselves; but they 
convey no sense of the urgency of the challenges which our 
society faces and which our universities must help to meet. 
Nor do they convey the degree of importance the committee 
attaches to the maintenance of strong universities in Ontario. 


The committee perceives that the importance of strong and 


healthy universities is not widely understood. For Ontario, 
this lack of understanding could spell disaster. Ontario 
needs the teaching capabilities, the educated generalists 


produced by the arts and science programs, the specialists, 
and the research contributions of its universities. 


The committee has taken due note of the government's new 
economic development initiatives, the Board of Industrial 
Leadership and Development (BILD) and the proposed Innovation 
Development for Employment Advancement Corporation (IDEA). To 
put it bluntly, ‘neither BILD “nor® IDEA wid] ‘be “%successful 
unless the universities, which provide the base for inno- 
vations, technology, and development, are maintained. 


It is the committee's impression that, in both government 
and the universities, and indeed in the mind of the public, the 
magnitude of the tasks ahead has not been fully understood. 
There are many problems; there are also many opportunities. 
The major issues are analysed in the report. 


The first five chapters of this report are devoted to a 
discussion of each of the committee's five terms of reference: 


. to develop a public statement of objectives for 
Ontario universities in the 1980S expressed in 
operational terms; 


- to relate the cost of meeting these objectives to 
funding levels; 


: to consider modifications to the funding mechanisms 
that would provide appropriate processes to encourage 
voluntary institutional adjustments and inter-insti- 
tutional co-operation to meet these objectives; 


: to define more clearly the appropriate joint roles of 
Pnereindividualyainsti tutions, ee 'the: 'Councrissof Ontario 
Universities, thes cOntanio  sCouncise Soni) University. 
Affairs, and the Government of Ontario; and 


° to recommend such other policy changes as are judged 
likely to improve the ability of the Ontario uni- 
versities to meet the agreed upon objectives. 


Each chapter considers the submissions received in 
response to the preliminary report and discusses the issues 


raised. It then poses particular questions which from time to 
time are raised by critics, the media, and the public, and 
offers brief answers to those questions. The committee has 


attempted with this technique of question/response to draw 
attention to the scope of its discussions and to remind the 
universities, the government, and the public that many mis- 
conceptions of the kind addressed continue to plague the future 
of the universities. 


Chapter VI discusses policy options. Chapter VII sets 
forth the committee's conclusions and recommendations. 


I. OBJECTIVES 


Introduction 


Strong and vital universities are essential instruments for the 
development and improvement of our society. They have, as part 
of their task, the responsibility of developing human resources 
to their fullest capacity. They have the major responsibility 
for developing the professional manpower needed for economic 


growth. They are the major source of basic research in the 
country and carry out a significant amount of the applied 
research. It is no overstatement to say that in any society 


the health of business and industry, and indeed of the society 
itself, is related very directly to the/ quality ,of the, uni= 
versities. 


In its preliminary report, the committee reviewed the five 
objectives for the universities stated by the Ontario Council 
on University Affairs (OCUA) and endorsed by the government. 
Each objective contributes in an important way to the well- 
being of this province and this country. By developing a more 
educated populace, universities enhance the capacity of our 
people to be creative and innovative, to play a role in the 
improvement of society, to compete successfully, and to lead. 
By educating and training people for the professions, uni- 
versities assist in providing the highly qualified manpower 
essential for the maintenance and development of our complex 
technological society. By providing opportunities for study at 
the highest intellectual level, and by engaging in both basic 
and applied research, universities contribute in a major way to 
improving the quality of life in Ontario and in Canada and to 
enhancing our ability to compete internationally in business 
and industry. By their many contributions to community 
service, universities enrich the communities in which they are 
located as well as the larger provincial and national 
communities. 


It must be emphasized, however, that the ability of the 
universities to achieve these objectives depends on _ the 
resources that are available to them. Adequate resources are 
a necessary, though not a sufficient, condition for achieving 
these ends. If resources are adequate, much can be 
accomplished; if resources are meagre, the scope of activity 
must be reduced, or quality suffers. Society is poorly served 
if the quality of what the universities do is below acceptable 
standards. Inferior programs of instruction and low-quality 
research, which are the result of inadequate resources, are no 
contribution to Ontario or to Canada. 


The preliminary report has been criticized for its failure 
to give adequate weight to the values of liberal and general 
education, in particular for having chosen to discuss the five 
objectives of the university system enunciated by ocuaA! while 
ignoring those outlined by the Honourable William G. Davis in 
1967.2 The committee clearly supports the objectives stated by 
Mr. Davis and reaffirms its belief in the enduring value of 


liberal education. Its emphasis in the preliminary report on 
the enormous contribution that the universities have made in 
training highly qualified manpower, Andre Ons CNC amr CrhUCL a! 


importance of maintaining this capacity, resulted from its 
judgement that this role of the universities is not well under- 


stood. Plainly, the universities have an essential role to 
play in the personal development of the individual, in the 
training of highly qualified manpower, and in fostering 
intellectual activity at the highest level. The committee 


recommends that the government reaffirm as valid for the 1980s 
the objectives for universities stated by OCUA in 1978. 


In this chapter the committee reflects briefly on the 
comments made on the preliminary report, both in writing and 
orally during the public hearings, on five important matters 
directly related to the objectives: enrolment, accessibility, 
graduate studies, manpower planning, and _ research. These 
embrace the challenges of the 1980s which are outlined in the 
preliminary report. 


Enrolment Trends 


University enrolment is likely to increase until the mid 
1980s. If and when a decline occurs, it may be less’ sharp 
than was earlier projected. Indeed, there are now indications 
that enrolment may level off in the mid 1980s and not drop 
below the 1980 level for the remainder of the decade. 


The size of the 18 to 24 age group, from which uni- 
versities currently draw more than 75 per cent of their full- 
time equivalent enrolment, will continue to grow until 1983. 
As Figure 1 indicates, enrolment from this group, which 
declined for a two-year period in the late 1970s, is again 
increasing. Poche mpsarricipationi grate eofesthisiqroup is 
restored to the levels of the mid 1970s, an appreciable rise in 
enrolment will occur before the demographic decline sets in. 


1A See Introduction, pp. 1-2. 
2. PELs: 4 pee. 


Demographic forecasts indicate a 17 per cent decline in 
Ontario's population aged 18 to 24 between 1983 and 1996. But 
Ontario universities now draw nearly 23 per cent of their total 
full-time equivalent enrolment from the population aged 25 and 
over. As Figure 1 shows, enrolment from this age group 
experienced consideftable growth in the 1970s. Although a slight 
decline occurred between 1976-77 and 1978-79, since 1978-79 
growth in enrolment from this group has resumed and appears to 
have accelerated. 


As Figure 2 shows, enrolment of Canadians and landed 
immigrants fell sharply between 1976-77 and 1978-79. Enrolment 
growth from this group has now resumed, although it has not yet 
regained the level of 1976-77. At the same time, visa-student 
enrolment has grown steadily over the same period. In 1980-81 
students from outside Canada represented 6.2 per cent of the 
total full-time undergraduate enrolment and 19.0 per cent of 
the total full-time graduate enrolment. These international 
students are unevenly distributed among the universities. 


The committee notes the increased number of visa students 
entering certain undergraduate programs in Ontario univer- 
Sities. This could cause concern in the future if the result 
of the increased visa-student enrolment is to prevent qualified 
Canadian students from enrolling in programs in Ontario univer- 
sities. The committee recommends that both the universities 
and the government monitor this increased visa-student 
enrolment to ensure that visa students do not displace 
qualified Canadian and landed-immigrant students in the Ontario 
university system. 


A discussion paper recently issued in Ontario by the 
Secondary Education Review Project (SERP) recommended that 


thirteen years of schooling be compressed into twelve. Should 
this recommendation be implemented, the transition period 
would generate a temporary enrolment bulge that would further 
expand university enrolment. This could amount to a once- 


only addition of approximately 20,000 students, the current 
annual intake from Grade 13, and would likely occur in the 
second half of the 1980s. 


Figure 3 shows recent trends in undergraduate enrolment. 
The data suggest a shift in student program preference away 
from undergraduate programs in arts and science. But inspite 
of the shift, enrolment growth in arts and science has resumed 
since 1979. 


Figure 1 Total Enrolment (Headcount) by Age Group at Ontario Universities 
Fall term 1972/73 to 1980/81 
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perso enrolled part-time is counted as one student. 


2- Ryerson and OCA are not included. 


Source: Ministry of Colleges and Universities, University Student Information System. 


Figure 2 Total Full-time Enrolment by Legal Status - Ontario Universities, Ryerson, and OCA 
Fall term 1972/73 to 1980/81 
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Source: Ministry of Colleges and Universities, University Student Information System. 


Figure 3 Full-time Enrolment at the Bachelor's and First Professional Degree Level - 
Degree-granting Institutions tn Ontarlo 
Fall term 1970/71 to 1980/81 
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Note: Ryerson began reporting in 1972/73. 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


Figure 4 Full-time Enrolment at the Bachelor's and First Professional Degree Level In 
Engineering and Commerce and Business Administration; Enrolment in Teacher 
Education - Degree-granting Institutions and Teachers Colleges In Ontarlo 
1970/71 to 1980/81 
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Notes: 1. Ryerson is included from 1972/73. 


2- In the 1970s a number of teachers colleges became university faculties of 
educations Education enrolment, therefore, includes teachers colleges, teacher 
education colleges, and university faculties of education. 


Sources: ae. Statistics Canada. 
be Ministry of Education. 


Such shifts in student preferences present real problems 
for the universities, since the universities are required to 
make significant reallocations of resources in order to cope 
with them. The record of the past five years shows that the 
universities have been responsive to these changes. 


Figure 4 shows recent trends in engineering, commerce and 
business administration, and education. In the five-year 
period between 1975-76 and 1980-81, undergraduate enrolment in 
commerce and business administration rose from 5.7 per cent to 
fO,2) per cent of the total. This represents an increase of 
Prout stucents, ~ to 138,500. In the same period, full-time 
undergraduate enrolment in engineering rose from 10,994 to 
13,241 students, and engineering's share of total enrolment 
grew from 8.4 per cent to 10.0 per cent. At the same time, 
enrolment in arts and science declined by 7,562, from 57.8 per 
ents OL they total to. 51./ per “cent. These shifts clearly 
illustrate the willingness and the ability of the universities 
to respond to changing manpower needs and student prefer- 
rences, even in the face of funding restraint. 


Accessibility 


In the preliminary report the committee noted that much 
remains to be accomplished if the current objectives for the 
Ontario university system are to be fully achieved. The 
government's current policy on accessibility promises that a 
place in some program at some Ontario university, but not 
necessarily the program or university of first choice, will be 
provided for every academically qualified student who wishes 
to pursue university studies. 


The briefs received and the comments made at the public 
hearings forcefully reminded the committee that access to uni- 
versity education remains far from equal across all social and 
economic groups in the province. Many groups in our society 
are not yet adequately served. Real equality of accessibility 
for all social and economic groups in the province is one of 
the challenges still to be met. 


The committee considers that some progress toward this 
objective can be made by increasing the resources available to 
the universities for the purpose. For example, accessibility 
could be improved for Franco-Ontarians, residents of northern 
Ontario, native peoples, part-time students, the handicapped, 
women, and those who live a long distance from any university. 
At the same time, the committee notes that increasing resources 
to the universities will not guarantee that all social and 
economic groups will be adequately represented among the 
students enrolled in our universities. Interest in university 


education is affected by many attitudinal and motivational 
factors that cannot directly be influenced by the uni- 
versities. These include family attitudes, peer group 
pressure, adequacy of early schooling, and other broad social 
issues that will not be addressed in this report. 


As a larger proportion of the student body comes from the 
over-25 age group, there will be an increasing demand for more 
programs to be made available on a part-time basis. Since they 
are more costly to operate, the provision of more part-time 
programs will place a financial burden upon the universities. 
Nevertheless, the committee urges very strongly that more 
academic programs, including professional programs, be offered 
on a part-time basis. 


Another growth area is that of continuing education for 
professionals. Rapid technological advances in all fields of 
endeavour are making programs to "update" professionals 
essential. The provision of such programs will inevitably 
involve both the universities and the professional asso- 
ciations. The need for continuing education should be met by 
the universities to the best of their ability. 


The committee recognizes particular responsibilities 
towards two groups: Franco-Ontarians and the residents of 
northern Ontario. The government has already recognized these 
responsibilities by providing a Bilingual Grant and a Northern 
Grant. At present the retention rate in secondary schools in 
northern Ontario and among Franco-Ontarians is low, and the 
university participation rate of both groups is well below the 
provincial average. More professional programs should be 
offered in the French language and, where numbers do not 
warrant establishing a program, appropriate arrangements should 
be made for Franco-Ontarians to pursue these programs in 
French-language universities elsewhere in Canada. Free tuition 
in Ontario's two northern universities should be made available 
to students whose normal residence is in this region. By this 
means it is hoped that the participation rate in northern 
Ontario will increase. 


Graduate Studies 


The foundations of graduate study in Ontario universities have 
only recently been laid. While some significant shifts in 
graduate enrolment occurred in the 1970s in various programs, 
full-time graduate enrolment increased from 14,741 students in 


19/0-71 to 15,268 iin) 1980-81, ans increases Of son kv aa) Oeenor 
eent. . 


The committee considers that the overall size of the 


graduate enterprise is not too large. As a percentage of 
full-time undergraduate enrolment, graduate enrolment’ shrank 
from about 13 per cent to 10 per cent over the 1970s. The 


current major problem, in fact, is the critical shortage of 
graduate students in disciplines such as computer science, 
business, and some areas of engineering and the _ basic 
sciences. This shortage is world-wide; and it is growing. 
Moreover, it has an important bearing on Ontario as this 
province strives to retain its competitive edge in industry and 
business. 


At the present time, very few Canadians are being 
attracted to graduate study in these fields, mainly because of 
the attractive starting salaries provided by the private sector 
for those with first degrees. If Ontario is to develop the 
Capacity to train professionals in these areas, it must attract 
more of the best people into doctoral studies in these disci- 
plines. Special graduate awards of high value should be 
considered to deal with this shortage of specialized manpower. 


Manpower 


The production of highly qualified manpower is not the only 
function of universities. Nonetheless, universities have an 
essential role to play here. A very important part of this 
role is fulfilled by the education universities provide 
Students in arts and science. Many programs in arts. and 
science - for example, computer science, chemistry, economics, 
and psychology - provide the basis for a professional career in 
the discipline. At the same time, some students enrolled in 
professional or career-oriented programs embark on careers not 
directly related to these studies. 


To date in Ontario, except for medicine, dentistry, and 
veterinary medicine, control of the number of = students 
admitted to the various academic programs, including pro- 
fessional programs such as engineering, education, law, and 
nursing, has been left largely in the hands of the universities 
themselves. In making their decisions on numbers, the uni- 
versities have been influenced by two factors: their perception 
of manpower needs and student demand. 


There are increasing signs that government, at both the 
provincial and federal levels, is becoming concerned about 
possible serious manpower shortages and is considering inter- 
vention to increase supply. Government intervention in this 
area holds many risks. 


In a free society such as ours, in which many forces 
including market factors interact continuously, successful man- 
power planning is very difficult. Although the objective is 
laudable, in practice only limited success can likely be 
achieved. Formulating dependable forecasts of demand for 
highly qualified manpower is very problematic, as experience in 
many jurisdictions makes clear. The ability, “ofse highly 
gualified persons to move freely across provincial boundaries 
within Canada renders such problems especially acute when they 
are addressed at the provincial level. For most highly 
qualified professionals the market is international. 


Within Ontario in the past decade there have been cons- 
picuous examples of these sorts of difficulties. A perceived 
oversupply of college-trained nurses in Ontario in 1976 
resulted in a decision to reduce enrolment in schools of 
nursing across the province. Now a shortage of nurses appears 
to be developing. A similar misadventure occurred when teacher 
education programs were expanded too rapidly in the mid 1970s. 


These considerations reinforce the need for caution when 
government is contemplating intervention to expand supply. 
Should government decide to intervene, however, two ready 
means are available: 


F Where capacity exists in the universities, the 
government might consider special incentives’ to 
encourage students to enrol in areas of high manpower 
demand. 


; Where capacity is limited, the government might 
intervene to increase capacity. 


Of these, the former is less costly, more rapidly imple- 
mented, and more readily reversible. Major investment in 
increased capacity should be contemplated only when the indi- 
cations of demand are unmistakable and likely to be enduring. 


When manpower demands are immediate and very pressing, 
consideration should be given to permitting visa-student 
graduates to obtain work permits or landed immigrant status. 


Research 


Ontario must compete in the international market 
place if it is to have income growth and new 


jobs. We are an industrialized province, 
dependent on manufacturing. We face intense 
international competition, particularly from 


Germany, Japan, and the United States.... 


If we are going to remain competitive, we must 
make a major effort both to strengthen our 
research and development activities, and _ to 
ensure that research results are carried through 
to commercially successful applications. 3 


This quotation makes it clear why Ontario needs a major effort 
in research. 


The universities are key resources in both basic and 
applied research. Applied research can provide a large imme- 
diate pay-off, as experience in Japan has shown; and Ontario 
universities will play an important role in applied research. 
But what is not fully appreciated is the importance of basic 


research. University research often appears unrelated to 
current industrial needs. Douglas, “fin hises)l969 article in 
Science Forum, pointed out that if universities in 1900 had 


worked only on current national needs, they would have been 
working on breeds of horses suitable to Canadian needs, the 
design of river boats, the production of telegraph wires, and 
so forth. No work would have been done, for example, on aero- 
nautics, or electronics, or radiation, which eventually led to 
the atomic age. 


Basic university research in mathematics, logic, and 
solid-state physics led to the development of the computer. 
Increasingly, the world is becoming dependent upon micro- 


electronics. What are its roots? Basic research in solid- 
state physics, metallurgy, mathematics, and mathematical logic, 
most of it done in universities. Biotechnology is of growing 
Significance. It has developed from university research in 
genetics, biochemistry, and biology, and more basic research 
needs to be done before this technology can be used in 
commercially viable applications. Laser technology, such as 


that used in the production of the new General Motors "J" car, 
derived from research in university physics laboratories. 


3. Board of Industrial Leadership and Development, Building 
Ontariov ine the 1980's) (Toronto: Government of Ontario, 
1O81:) jp eeG: 

4. A.E. Douglas, "The Soothsayers", Science Forum, February 


1969, pp. 17-18. 


Ontario's development depends upon basic research, which 
provides the roots for subsequent applied research and develop- 


ment. Because these roots are not very visible, they tend to 
be neglected. If they continue to be neglected, eventually 
they will wither and the entire organism will perish. The 


neglect of basic research eventually affects the ability to 
sustain applied research and development. 


The committee supports the sentiments expressed by the 
Council of Ontario Universities (COU): 


Canada in the 19th century lived largely by its 
muscle; in the 20th century we have relied 
mainly on our resources; if we are to find a 
place for .curselves in the” 2ilst *centunys we 
must, between now and then, learn to live by 
our wits. In that struggle our universities 
can be our most powerful weapon. 


If university research is to be supported, the following 
steps must be taken: 


7 Adequate resources should be provided to ensure the 
maintenance in the universities of a strong base for 
both basic and applied research. 


° Adequate funding should be made available for the 
replacement of research equipment. 


. Universities should continue to develop closer links 
with industry and government, particularly when 
research relevant to the academic mission of the uni- 
versities is involved. 


‘ The Board of Industrial Leadership and Development 
(BILD) programs and the Innovation Development for 
Employment Advancement Corporation (IDEA) should 
provide funding for basic research as well .as_ for 
applied research and development. 


: Inter-university co-operation should be encouraged 
in all’ areas of research, particularly in areas 
involving expensive equipment. 


5. Response of COU to the Preliminary Report of the 
Committee on the Future Role of Universities in Ontario, 
quoted from the Lakehead University brief to OCUA, 1981. 


Particular Questions 


Tavuni versity enrolment) declining? 
No. 


The 18 to 24 age group, from which Ontario universities 
currently draw 77 per cent of their enrolment, will 
continue to grow in size until 1983. This group's parti- 
cipation, which had declined in the late 1970s, is rising 
again. In addition, the over-25 age group is growing in 
size and is participating in university education at a 
slightly increasing rate. 


Is enrolment in arts and science declining? 


No, in terms of absolute numbers; yes, as a percentage of 
undergraduate enrolment. 


In 1970-71 full-time undergraduate enrolment in arts and 
science stood at some 66,030 students and represented 64 
per cent of the total full-time undergraduate enrolment. 
By the end of the decade the number of full-time arts and 
science students had risen to 66,360, but as a percentage 
of the total it had declined by twelve points to 52 per 


cent. Since 1979-80 the number of registrants in arts and 
science has increased slightly while the percentage has 
remained about the same. (See Figure 3, p. 9.) 


Mase senrolmenc. inesprotessivonal -areas- -changeds in “recent 
years? 


Yes. 


Between 1970-71 and 1980-81, full-time undergraduate 
enrolment in professional and specifically career- 
oriented programs rose from 36,541 to 61,049, an increase 
of approximately 67 per cent. This does not include 
enrolment in the many arts and science disciplines that 
are in effect professional and career-oriented, such as 
computer science, chemistry, psychology, and economics. 


Over the decade the share of total full-time undergraduate 
enrolment represented by professional and career-oriented 


programs rose from 35 per cent to 46 per cent. Major 
increases occurred in commerce and business adminis- 
tration, where enrolment more than tripled, and 


engineering, where it rose by about 40 per cent. 


Is graduate enrolment too high? 


No. 


Between 1970-71 and 1980-81, full-time graduate enrolment 
grew by only 527, an increase of 3.6 per cent. Ontario 
Mas 9/5 “per ‘cent “of Sits) totale full-time, university 
enrolment in full-time graduate enrolment. This: is not 
high compared to the rest of Canada and is lower than the 
percentage in the United States. 


Do shortages of graduate students exist? 
Yes, in certain key fields. 


There is a critical shortage of doctoral students in 
computer science, in business, and in some fields of 
engineering and science. 


Are the universities able to respond to the pressure for 
increased enrolment in certain areas? 


Yes. 


The data prove it. However, time is important. It takes 
four years from high school to train an engineer, longer 
for those in medicine and other jobs requiring graduate 
degrees. 


Have the universities responded to demands for part-time 
studies? 


Yes. 


In 1980-81 there were 77,479 part-time students, 36 per 
cent more than ten years earlier. Moreover, universities 
have accommodated major changes in program preference. 
Whereas in 1970-71 2.8 per cent of undergraduate part- 
time students were in degree programs in commerce and 
business administration, in 1980-81 this had grown to 9.5 
per cent at the undergraduate level. At the same time, it 
must be recognized that there are unmet needs. Further- 
more, most professional programs are not available to 
part-time students. Moreover, when funding is’ con- 
strained, programs for part-time students are vulnerable. 


Are there too many visa students? 


No, provided that all qualified Ontario residents are 


given a place in the system. Ligtrsaeumportant..to bear in 
mind that visa students enrich the student body and 
enhance cultural and trade relations. In addition, the 


fees they pay cover all marginal costs in most under- 
graduate programs. 


However, if visa-student enrolment continues to grow in 
areas in high student demand, accessibility for qualified 
Canadian and Jlanded-immigrant applicants to limited- 
enrolment programs could be threatened. 


Of what use is university research? 


University research has had both immediate and long-term 
benefits in many fields. In medicine, for example, new 
techniques have been developed for the treatment of cancer 
and curvature of the spine. 


On the industrial side, numerous developments have come 
out OL Ontario university research laboratories, 
including the following, to name but a few: 


- geochemical and geophysical techniques, which are 
vital to exploration for minerals and fossil fuels 
in Canada; 


wm de BCVOSed my ecircuit process, which substantially 
reduces the discharge of pollutants, for the 
Ontario pulp and paper industry; 


- compensated magnetic frequency changers for 
induction heating, which are now used for metal 
processing throughout the world; and 


- the use of mica flakes to improve the structural 
strength obi plastics, which is now being 
introduced to commercial markets. 


These and other developments have been worth millions of 
dollars to industries in Ontario and Canada. 


En Saqricubture, increases owe OLOCUCT I One thats have 
resulted from university’ research have enabled agri- 
culture to remain a vital industry in Ontario. 


Not all research can be expected to provide immediate 
practical benefits. Some of the alloys patented by Alcan 
in recent years are directly related to basic research 
carried out in Ontario universities twenty years ago. 
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° The government's policy on accessibility is that a place 


somewhere in the Ontario university system, but not 
necessarily the university or program of first choice, 
will be provided for every academically qualified 
applicant. Should this policy be maintained? 


Yes. 


Moreover, if adequate resources are provided, the govern- 
ment's policy on accessibility can be maintained. The 
committee has identified the challenges to be met. To 
ensure that residents of northern Ontario and Franco- 
Ontarians are adequately served by the university system, 
the committee believes that it is appropriate for the 
government to make special arrangements for these groups. 


If funding is restricted, accessibility in terms of the 
total number of places available within the province may 
have to be sacrificed to some degree in order to preserve 
the quality of programs offered. 


Restricted accessibility will increase the competition 
among high school graduates for a limited number of uni- 
versity places and may mean provincial examinations in one 
or more subjects to ensure fairness and equity to the 
students involved. 


Concluding Remarks 


Meeting the objectives outlined in this chapter requires a 
substantial commitment of resources. If the resources are not 
available, expanding accessibility and increasing emphasis on 
research will be counter-productive. Some degree of accessi- 
bility will have to be sacrificed in order to preserve 
quality. Quality must remain the dominant consideration for 
the universities of Ontario. 


II. FUNDING LEVELS 


The preliminary report of the committee presented three funding 
scenarios and demonstrated their impact on the capacity of the 
universities to achieve the established objectives. MThe first 
model, with two variants, made provision for meeting the costs 
of inflation as measured by the consumer price index and the 
costs of faculty and staff career advancement. It also 
provided for a modest rate of real growth in funding. Model 
l(a) contained provision for an additional $25 million annually 
for equipment and furniture replacement; Model 1(b) did not. 
The committee argued that the level of funding in Model l(a) is 
necessary if universities are to pursue the full range of 
objectives. 


The second model, originally developed by the Ontario 
Council on University Affairs (OCUA), took into consideration a 
projected decline in enrolment between 1984 and 1991 and anti- 
cipated increased "productivity" from the university system. 
Although matching the operating grants of the first model until 
1983-84, this model would require, over the decade, major 
contractions by the institutions. In addition, some of the 
objectives and challenges outlined in Chapter I would not be 
met. 


The third model, with three variants, projected a level of 
Support. that would lag, in varying degrees, behind the rate of 
inflation. At this level, the objectives could not be met. 
Accessibility and quality would deteriorate, even with drastic 
adjustments to the system. 


In many of the submissions received by the committee, 
Model l(a) was rejected as inadequate. The briefs pointed out 
that funding levels had fallen behind OCUA's recommended levels 
for several years, and that Model 1(a) made no provision for 
catch-up funding, except, of course, for equipment replacement. 


Does funding at the level of Model 1(a) appear to be in 
line with government policy? The most recent indication of 
government funding policy is contained in the budget brought 
down by the Honourable Frank S. Miller on May 19, 1981. In 
it, the Treasurer states that the government "cannot react 
passively to rising inflation by simply passing on higher 
costs to taxpayers". In the recent past, Ontario's action to 
Gontain the, impact of inflation on the budget included 
“avoiding wholesale indexing of transfer payments".1 


a "Budget Paper A", in Ontario Budget 1981 (Toronto: 
Government of Ontario, 1981), p. 15. 
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The. fiscal plan for 1981-82 an part foresees tne: "The 
growth in total spending will be held below the forecast rate 
of growth in the economy."2 Indeed the medium-term fiscal 
projections contained in Budget Paper C show a widening gap 
between expenditure increases and increases in nominal gross 
provincial product. 3 If rates of real economic growth continue 
to be very low, the likelihood of funding increases matching 
inflation is poor. The prospect for real growth in funding, as 
set out in the preliminary report's Model l(a), therefore, is 
very dim unless there is a marked shift in government 
priorities. 


Government spending priorities change, however, and addi- 
tional funds are made available for special-priority purposes. 
To quote the budget again, "Economic growth is the number one 
priority of the government." The committee's judgement is 
that funding at the level of Model 1(a), including provision 
for real increases in spending, can be justified in terms of 
Ontario's critical need for economic and social development. 
Ontario needs educated mind-power and both basic and applied 
research if it is to have any hope of succeeding with its 
economic development goals as well as its goal of "providing 
quality and accessible services for the people". 


A policy-making framework for funding the new economic 
development priorities has been established under the Board of 
Industrial Leadership and Development (BILD) and in the 
proposed Innovation Development for Employment Advancement 
Corporation (IDEA). Both the BILD document and the bill incor- 
porating the IDEA Corporation make it clear that funds will be 
designated for specific purposes. Those funds made available 
to the universities will be directed towards such projects as: 


: the promotion and improvement of the capacity of the 
universities to respond to the skill requirements of 
high-technology industries; 


. programs of research and development; 


. the purchase (ane modern research equipment for 
engineering and science; and 


a research grant incentive program to provide addi- 
tional funding to university researchers receiving new 
Or expanded "research *contracts. (rome tnausthy son 
government for essential technicians and the purchase 
of equipment. 


2. “Budget Paper C", in Ontario Budget 1981, p. 3. 
oe iMephsley asic, tei 

4. “Budget Paper A", in Ontario Budget 1981, p. 17. 
5. “Budget Statement", in Ontario Budget 1981, p. 9. 
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Since provincial funding in the past has usually not been ear- 
marked, this development effort may mean that funding may be 
aimed at short-term targets, with possibly no provision made 
for the maintenance of university infrastructure. However, a 
solid university infrastructure is needed as a base for the 
production of highly skilled manpower and research, and ought 
not to be allowed to erode. 


Ontario has made an enormous capital investment in its 


universities. The 1981 replacement value of this investment 
has been estimated at $2.3 billion. The province's moratorium 
on capital has been in effect now for nine years. Annual 


capital grants are much below the amount needed to repair, 
replace, and renovate the universities’ physical plants, which 
are seriously deteriorating. 


All of the foregoing presents great uncertainty. 
Uncertainty about government funding levels is inevitable 
given the unknowns of inflation levels and rates of real 
economic growth. There is also some uncertainty about the 
scope of the IDEA Corporation. 


Furthermore, the Federal-Provincial Established Programs 
Financing (EPF) arrangement is to be renegotiated in the near 
future. In the negotiations, the relative roles of the 
federal and provincial governments in post-secondary education 
will be discussed. Federal cash transfers to the provinces 
may be reduced. Beyond this, the province has acknowledged 
that the EPF has not allowed the federal government to meet 
its goal of participation in the development of policies of 
"national significance" in post-secondary education. 


Short=run, stop-and-go policies present universities 
with serious difficulties. University programs run on long 
cycles. It takes years to train doctors, engineers, and scien- 


tists. The Ph.D.'s of 1987 have already entered the system. 


Particular Questions 


. Does Ontario run a "rich" university system in comparison 
with the rest of Canada? 


No. 


The cost per university student in Ontario is much lower 
than it’is in the rest of Canada. In 1978-79 the total 
Operating expenditures per full-time equivalent student 
in Ontario were approximately $5,010, compared to an 
average of $5,270 for the rest of Canada. 


Student-faculty ratios are comparable to those of American 
universities and much higher than those in British 
universities. Ontario universities are as efficient as 
those in other comparable jurisdictions. The province of 
Ontario, however, has a much higher university parti- 
cipation rate than do other Canadian provinces’ on 
average. The current accessibility policy means a larger 
system than might otherwise be the case. 


Can the universities get along on less? 

Yes, but if quality is to be maintained, the objectives 
for the university system must be contracted, with the 
result that the current university system could not remain 
as it is. 

Are resources properly distributed within each university? 


In any changing system, there are certain to be resource 


allocation problems. If arts and science enrolment 
declines, there may be temporary excess capacity in arts 
and science programs. If engineering enrolment falls, 
there may be temporary excess capacity there. Over ‘a 


reasonable time period, the universities have generally 
balanced these factors to provide stable programs and 
staffing. 


Is the present sharing of the costs of university 
education between government and the individual 
appropriate? 


Ontario's tuition fee levels are among the highest in 
Canada. They now represent, however, only 15 per cent of 
total university revenue, a percentage far below that of 
Cwenty years: Vago. If operating grants do not meet 
necessary increases in operating costs, tuition fees may 
have to rise. Such fee increases should be offset by 
increased student assistance. 


Concluding Remarks 


The committee supports funding that permits a modest level of 
real growth. Both research and the education of highly 
qualified manpower will be required if the province is to reach 
its goal of economic development while maintaining high-quality 
services. While some additional funding may be initiated by 
the BILD program and the IDEA Corporation, the committee 
Suggests that such funding be closely related to the basic 
objectives of the universities and be co-ordinated with the 
basic funding policies of the Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities. In this way, the universities will be able to 
respond to current priorities and at the same time continue to 
meet long-term needs. 


III. ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 


Revising the way in which funds are allocated to universities 


is not a magical solution to inadequate funding. This myth 
must be put to rest. If total funding is inadequate, the indi- 
vidual shares will also be inadequate. Redistributing the 
shares may help some institutions, but only at the expense of 
others. Currently, total government grants for operating 


support are distributed through a formula that is related 
partly to recent enrolment and partly to a historical base. 


Us “a formula necessary? An allocative formula ensures 
that funds are distributed on the basis of predetermined 
criteria, not on the basis of subjective judgements. It also 
ensures a measure of accountability. In a large university 
system such as Ontario has, a formula is essential. 


In the preliminary report, the committee indicated that 
the choice of appropriate allocative mechanisms will depend 
largely on actual funding levels. If funding is at the level 
of Model 1 (or Model 2 through 1983-84), the great bulk of 
funds could continue to be distributed through the enrolment- 
related formula. At lower funding levels, however, the current 
formula is less and less likely to be appropriate. 
Increasingly, interventionist policies, accompanied by various 
forms of extra-formula funding, may need to be brought into 


play. These strategies could include incentive grants to 
promote institutional adaptation through such means as program 
elimination and faculty and staff reductions. If funding 


levels continue well below inflation, the current formula may 
have to be abandoned. 


The submissions received in response to the preliminary 


report had a great deal to say about this subject. The 
responses ranged from "Preserve the formula as it is" at one 
extreme, to "Make major alterations in it" at the other. Some 


advocates of change argued for increasing enrolment sensi- 
tivity; others argued for eliminating it. 


A considerable number of submissions argued that 
continued financial stringency would eventually dictate the 
imposition of institutional and program enrolment limits. The 
concept of making institutional funding insensitive to 
enrolment changes within stated upper and lower limits is 
worthy of consideration. The nature of these enrolment limits 
must also be examined. Should the limits be on total insti- 
tutional enrolment or on enrolment in individual programs? The 
questions of how the limits would be set, reviewed, adjusted, 
and implemented, and who should be responsible, must also be 
dealt with. 


An allocative mechanism is not an end in itself; the 
selection of a mechanism should be based on a clear under- 
standing of the policy goals and the funding level. 


Under the current enrolment-related formula, one of an 
institution's first responses to financial stringency is often 
to seek revenue increases through additions to enrolment. This 
response is based on the illusion that the institution can 
protect its existing programs and facilities rather than face 
restructuring, which involves heavy short-term "winding-down" 
costs. Attempts at enrolment expansion, which might appear to 
be advantageous to a particular university, will be dis- 
advantageous to the universities collectively if all pursue the 
same goal. This is one illustration of the complex relation- 
ship between the funding level and the allocative mechanism. 


The principles that guide the design of the formula must 
be in line with government policy, whose aims may include: 
equity in funding for universities; institutional account- 
Borlitcy; stadt itye sands. adaptability son the part of the 
universities; efficiency in university financial management; 
and the promotion of differentiated roles for institutions. 


Given a policy goal of differentiated roles for insti- 
tutions in a climate of modestly stringent funding, the allo- 
cative formula could be retained and supplemented by discre- 
tionary or incentive extra-formula grants. The same policy 
goal at an extremely stringent level of funding would require 
extensive use of targeted, discretionary grants. 


If total funding is provided at the level recommended by 
the committee and accessibility continues to be one of the 
basic policy goals, then the current enrolment-related formula 
would appear to serve these purposes well. TG, on Lhe .other 
hand, total funding is not provided at the recommended level 
and accessibility is no longer the goal, the grant allocation 
mechanism could be made completely insensitive to enrolment. 
If so, alternative mechanisms would have to be put in place to 
promote faculty and staff complement reductions in order to 
effect program elimination by institutions and promote role 
differentiation. 


Particular Questions 
Is there a better way than the present one to allocate 
funds to individual universities? 


Perhaps, but it depends upon policy goals and the level of 
funding. 


The current enrolment-related formula promotes accessi- 


Ditty, provides for institutional adaptability in 
responding to changing student demand, and at the same 
time provides some measure of accountability. A recent 
reduction in enrolment sensitivity in the formula provides 
some stability in the institutions' shares of total 
funding. The current formula's most significant dis- 


advantage may be that it still tends to promote insti- 
tutional ambitions for growth at a time when government 
funding cannot support such growth. 


Can "rationalization" produce savings? 
Yes, but only to a limited extent. 


Some savings will accrue from eliminating programs with 
small enrolments and combining academic resources in 
shared programs. The main benefit of shared programs, 
however, is the potential improvement in quality of the 
new joint program. Significant savings cannot be achieved 
through program rationalization alone. Savings come only 
when faculty and staff numbers are reduced. 


Does financial stringency promote institutional _ role 
differentiation? 


No, not necessarily. 


Several factors act to inhibit changes to the existing 
role of an-institution. The universities' first response 
to financial stringency is often to protect the integrity 
of current programs. Since operating revenues. are 
enrolment-related, there is a tendency to seek additional 
enrolment. When marginal costs exceed marginal revenues, 
the institutions tend EQ pursue across-the-board 
reductions in expenditures in order to retain programs and 
thus maintain income-generating capacity. Developing a 
different role involves "winding down" selected programs; 
additional short-term expenditures are incurred in 
severance arrangements for redundant faculty and staff. 


A Are economies of scale possible? 


Yes, but they depend upon the range of programs the 
institution is expected to provide. 


There are certain minimum requirements for staff and 


facilities for each academic program. These must be 
considered as the fixed costs of providing a program, 
irrespective of enrolment. The minimum fixed costs of an 


institution are the sum of these minimum program costs 
plus’ the **general” overhead costs’ for administration, 
physical plant, etc. 


Economies of scale are possible between the point at which 
fixed institutional and program costs have been covered 
and the point at which increases in enrolment require 
Significant additions to existing resources. Beyond this 
latter point per student costs again rise, and the 
economies previously achieved are lost. 


Concluding Remarks 


Allocative mechanisms must be chosen with regard to policy 
goals and the expected funding level. If funding is provided 
at, or close to, the level recommended by the committee and 
accessibility remains the goal, the enrolment-related formula 
can be retained, with some adaptation where necessary. bop 
funding is not provided at the recommended level, the uni- 
versities' objectives must be revised and new allocative 
mechanisms will have to be sought. An appropriate allocative 
mechanism will have to be developed in the light of the level 
of funding provided by the government. 


IV. GOVERNANCE 


The committee's preliminary report dealt with the matter of 


governance at considerable length. The general thrust of the 
preliminary report was that government-university relations are 
closely linked with the issue of funding levels. The more 


severe the financial constraints, the more likely central 
intervention becomes. 


Many of the briefs strongly disagreed with this thrust. 
For example, the Council of Ontario Universities responded: 


We do not find the argument compelling except 
possibly in extremis. There is no doubt that the 
worse the outlook, the harder will be the decisions 


which must be taken. But it does not necessarily 
follow that those decisions should be taken 
centrally. Over the past few years, the univer- 


Sities have adapted, albeit with difficulty, to 
Significant underfunding without central direction. 
We are not convinced that the outcome is a system of 
lower quality than might have been achieved through 
system planning with centralized executive 
authority. 


Most universities argued for an autonomous, adaptive, decen- 
tralized university system. 


However, some institutions spoke of the need for some kind 
of system planning. The University of Toronto, for example, 
said that: "The existence of a plan with clear objectives and 
priorities would make it possible to have a coherent and 
co-ordinated university system without a _e large, central 
hierarchy of control." Ryerson Polytechnical Institute argued, 
explicitly in regard to polytechnic programs and implicitly in 
regard to career-oriented programs, for structures that would 
more substantially rationalize the system. 


In sum, therefore, the universities obviously want to 
remain autonomous; yet there is recognition that some planning 
of the system is necessary. 


Assuming the level of funding proposed in Model l(a), the 
current roles of government, the » institutions; and the 
intermediary bodies, the Ontario Council on University Affairs 
(OCUA) and the Council of ‘Ontario Universities (COU), can be 
maintained with some modifications, which are necessary to 
meet current problems and opportunities. 


Role of Government 


The role of government is to make basic decisions on matters of 
public policy, while receiving advice from the universities and 
OCUA about the implications of those policies on university 
activities. In particular, government responsibilities include 
the following: 


; establishing the general objectives for the publicly 
funded universities; 


deciding the amounts of public funds to be provided 
for operating and capital purposes, and the reporting 
and audit requirements necessary to satisfy govern- 
ment's accountability standards; 


: determining the number and nature of institutions to 
be supported; 


- determining the total number of students to be pro- 
vided for; 


5 setting general tuition fee guidelines and, as a 
corollary, the level of public student assistance; and 


: establishing government's manpower and research pri- 
orities and policies. 


The Role of the Institutions 


The institutions have a number of responsibilities to fulfil 
if Ontario is to continue to have a "system" of essentially de- 
centralized, academically autonomous institutions. 


: They must take responsibility for their own insti- 
tutional planning within the framework of the govern- 
ment's objectives for and the traditional role of the 
universities. This planning entails the vigorous 
pursuit of differing roles for the institutions, based 
on their particular strengths. 


: They must continue to make all the critical academic 
decisions, particularly those involved in who shall 
teach, what shall be taught, and who shall be taught. 


: They must ensure the quality and integrity of their 
programs whether they are of instruction, research, 
or community service. 


In a period of financial restraint, there are a number of 
particular roles for governing bodies (boards, senates, 
governing councils) and senior university officers. 


‘ They must assume increased responsibility for re- 
orienting ‘their anstitutions’ ) toe changing societal 
needs, helping to sharpen the institutional roles and 
to work toward establishing differing roles for the 
institutions, based on their particular strengths. 


° They must not allow unmanageable deficits to accu- 
mulate in the hope that somehow "things will get 
better". For its part, government must not "bail out" 
universities which run up such deficits. Institutions 
must be encouraged to live within their means. 


: Governing bodies must ensure there are clear policies 
and guidelines for the administration and management 
of their institutions. 


: Governing bodies must ensure that systematic reviews 
of the mission and effectiveness of the institution 
take place. 


The Ontario Council on University Affairs 


The committee affirms as an enduring principle that planning 
for universities should be decentralized to the greatest 
possible extent. Building upon this principle, the minimum 
essential role for the council may be defined. This role is 
to advise government from time to time on overall objectives 
for the university system, to recommend broad policies that 
will enable universities to meet the objectives, and to 
monitor the performance of universities in this regard. 


The committee recommends that certain aspects of the role 
of OCUA be modified or given greater emphasis: 


: In the area of program authorization, the council's 
advice should be generated with the assistance of an 
academic advisory body and COU. 


: The council should continue to promote the concept of 


differing roles for each institution. Institutions 
should build upon their strengths to promote program 
specialization. 


° Withee. tautrouuction ofthe Board -of Industrial 
Leadership and Development (BILD) and the Innovation 
Development for Employment Advancement Corporation 
(IDEA), policy directions for universities at the 
provincial government level will become increasingly 
complex. Currently, direction comes from the Ministry 
of Colleges and Universities (MCU) usually on the 
advice of OCUA, and, to a lesser extent, from other 
ministries such as the Ministry of Health. 


According to the Bil incorporating the IDEA 
Corporation, this new agency, which will report 
through the Treasurer, will have important roles both 
in university research and in the training of man- 
power in high technology. Independent initiatives on 
the part of the IDEA Corporation could risk distorting 
university missions. 


OCUA should be informed of, and be free to comment 
on, the initiatives proposed by BILD or the IDEA 
Corporation which affect the universities so that 
such initiatives can be co-ordinated with the respon- 
sibilities of MCU and the advice of OCUA. 


The Role of the Council of Ontario Universities 


The council should continue to be basically a voluntary asso- 
ciation representing publicly funded universities while 
administering a number of important co-operative services, such 
as the Ontario Universities' Application Centre. It should 
continue its role of exchanging information and assisting in 
the formulation of policy. 


The committee recommends that certain aspects of the role 
of COU be modified or given greater emphasis: 


ene council should continue to assist OCUA in 
advising the Minister on program authorization. 


° At the graduate level, the council should establish 
quality control as the primary objective of graduate 
planning, to be achieved through strengthening the 
Ey Gour, -OL the appraisals system and requiring 
periodic review of all programs. In this regard, the 
committee supports the general direction taken by the 
council's Special Committee to Review Graduate 
Planning in its final report. PteetsenotCecd met natrechis 
report has been adopted by COU. 


. Inter-university co-operation has been increasing. 
Further co-operation, including measures to facilitate 
faculty and staff transfers, pension portability, and 
faculty access to research facilities in other 
institutions, should be pursued by the council. 


Unless funding improves, however, more interventionist 
measures must be taken which will entail serious departures 
from the measures recommended above. These measures are 
discussed in Chapter VI. 


Particular Questions 


5 Are universities government agencies? 


No. 


Possessing their own legal status and governing bodies, 
Ontario universities are legally autonomous institutions. 
In this respect they are unique among publicly funded 
post-secondary educational institutions in this province. 
This uniqueness derives from the need for academic 
freedom. 


: How is the "system" run today? 


The government, advised by OCUA, a council composed of 
citizens appointed by the government, establishes broad 
objectives for the universities, the funding levels, the 
distribution mechanism, tuition guidelines, and student 


assistance. Each university with its own governing 
structure is free to administer itself within those broad 
parameters. 

° Does the committee “propose radical (‘chatige jin governing 
structures? 
No. 


If funding levels are as recommended, these structures 
will work as they have in the past. 


Is university autonomy important? 


Yes. 


It is difficult to maintain academic freedom without a 
large measure of university autonomy. Tos fulfil ther 
mandate universities must be free to make the basic 
decisions on who shall teach, what shall be taught, and 
who shall be taught. They should also be free to deter- 
mine internal allocation of resources. 


Are there limits to university autonomy? 


Yes. 

When universities receive a major proportion of their 
finances directly from public funds, they must be account- 
able for the expenditure of these funds. Autonomy is also 
limited to the extent that in a multi-university system it 
is unreasonable to expect that each institution will be 
publicly funded to offer any program it might want. 


What is the role of government? 


In a publicly funded system, it is the responsibility of 
government to establish the general objectives for the 
system; to determine the amount of public funds to be 
provided; to determine the total number of qualified 
students to be provided for; to set tuition fee guidelines 
and public student aid levels; and to establish manpower 
and research priorities and policies. In each of these 
areas, the universities and OCUA should be consulted 
before action is taken. 


What is the role of the governing board or council? 


While the precise form of such bodies varies from insti- 
tution to institution, the governing board or council of 
each university is responsible for the operation of the 
institution. It holds all the assets; it is responsible 
for receiving and disbursing all funds; it appoints and 
terminates the appointment of all members of faculty and 
staff; and it is responsible for the satisfactory perform- 
ance of all activities performed by the university. 
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Concluding Remarks 


If university funding is at the level recommended by the 
committee, current structures can be maintained. The province 
can continue its policy of maintaining an essentially de- 


centralized system of autonomous institutions. The insti- 
tutions, their management and governing bodies must, however, 
be more active in seeking role differentiation. At the same 


time, OCUA should pursue a stronger role in the areas of 
program authorization and should continue to promote insti- 
tutional role differentiation. COU should continue to be a 
voluntary association. But it must assist OCUA in formulating 
advice on academic programs, play a strong role in graduate 
program appraisals, and more vigorously pursue JOLnNe 
programming. 


If funding levels continue well below that recommended by 
the committee, no amount of tinkering with current structures 
will be satisfactory. This is discussed in Chapter VI. 


V.- OTHER MATTERS 


Universities must carry a great deal of responsibility for 
communicating their essential purpose and mission to the 
public. They must do their utmost to inspire increased public 
and government trust and confidence. TieOntarid; us.igoing to 
Maintain a strong, decentralized system of essentially auto- 
nomous universities, the universities must take responsibility 
for adapting to changing requirements. The public expects the 
management of the universities to be efficient and accountable 
in their stewardship of public funds. 


The committee recognizes that while all universities have 
experienced difficulty in this period of restraint, many have 
proven very effective in managing themselves. The following 
Matters continue to require constant attention by all univer- 
Sities: 


Staffing 


4 Student-faculty ratios in the mid 1970s appear to have 
been roughly comparable to ratios in public universities 
in the United States as reported in the 1980 final report 
of the Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher 


Education. They are much higher than student-faculty 
ratios in the United Kingdom. Ontario's faculty "produc- 
tivity" is, therefore, within acceptable international 
standards. 

. Issues related to tenure and its impact must _ be 
addressed. Academic tenure is perceived by some as a 
liability in the current ' circumstances, as unduly 


protecting the appointments of faculty whose performance 
is inadequate and those who are surplus to instructional 
needs. These perceptions deserve to be examined. 


The traditional purpose of tenure is the protection of 
academic freedom by providing a continuing appointment, 
without fear of dismissal for views held or taught, to 


those faculty who have earned tenure. Competence is 
ensured by requiring a rigorous evaluation prior to the 
awarding of tenure. Tenured faculty can be removed for 


cause after due process. 


Universities should ensure that there are regular reviews 
of all faculty and staff, including those with tenure. 
They should also ensure that personnel policies, which 
legitimately stress security of employment and adequate 
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compensation in the event of termination, do not distort 
the meaning of tenure. Academic tenure is not intended to 
provide guaranteed employment to retirement age irres-— 
pective of institutional circumstances. 


With the’. likelihood: “of continued) fiscal¥erestrainc, 
governing bodies must face the fact that restructuring 
will entail reductions in faculty and staff, including 


those with tenure. These reductions, which will be 
necessary for the long-term viability of institutions, 
will incur short-term costs. Governing bodies must ensure 


that appropriate compensation and redundancy policies are 
in place, and that the costs entailed are provided for. 


: Universities must work toward facilitating the transfer 
and redeployment of redundant faculty and staff among 
institutions. Because of the long years they spend in 
preparation for academic careers, academics who become 
redundant through restructuring should have as_~ much 
assistance as possible in relocating. The possible 
benefits these measures may provide should not be exagge- 
rated, however, because redundancies can often occur in 
the same fields across all universities. 


: Research (sabbatical) leaves provide scientists and other 
scholars with periods for concentrated work in their 
fields. Scholars at Ontario universities must remain 
abreast of significant advances throughout the world in 
their areas of expertise and have opportunities to con- 
centrate on work that will enable them to contribute to 
those advances. Sabbaticals are not fringe benefits and 
therefore these awards should not be automatic but 
rigorously assessed in terms of potential benefits for 


scholarship, research, and teaching. On this basis 
faculty members should be eligible to apply for sabba- 
ticals on a regular, periodic basis. Universities should 


ensure that policies are in place which provide that 
research leaves are granted only to enable scholars to 
undertake significant work and that strict accountability 
is maintained. 


External Relations 


: All members of the university community and the Ministry 
of Colleges and Universities must communicate to the 
public more effectively the essential role and mission of 
the universities. It is important that the public under- 
stand the contribution and relevance of the universities. 


In view of the rising educational levels of the population 
and industry's need for the manpower and research that 
universities produce, there is every reason to expect a 
more understanding audience. 


Institutions, through the Council of Ontario Universities 
(COU), should emphasize the contributions Ontario univer- 
Sities have made to science, culture, and technology, and 
should demonstrate the long-term benefits of research. 
This will play an important part in communicating the role 
of the universities to the public. 


Universities should continue to develop closer links with 
industry and government, particularly when research 
relevant to the academic mission of the universities is 
involved. However, they should be careful not to 
sacrifice long-range, non-glamorous research, which will 
pay off in the long term. The demands of industry are 
necessarily short term, but industry, too, ultimately 
depends on the results of long-term research. 


Fund-raising activities by institutions have been greatly 
intensified, but major increases in response will not 
come quickly or easily. Recognizing that even a modest 
improvement in the ratio of private to public support for 
the institutions is an indication of greater confidence 
in them, universities must vigorously examine ways and 
means of reducing institutional dependence on government 
grants. Government should explore improved tax incen- 
tives to encourage private support. 


Particular Questions 


Are there too many faculty in Ontario? 
No. 


Student-faculty ratios in Ontario would not appear to be 
lower than those in the United States and are certainly 
much higher than in the United Kingdom. Ratios are not 
out of line with those in other provinces or other 
countries. 


Are sthey “coonhighly ipaia? 


No. 


Compensation levels have fallen well behind levels in 
other related occupations in Canada. Between 1972-73 and 
1979-80, salaries of Ontario university faculty increased 
by 72.2 per cent. Comparable figures for engineers and 
research scientists are 93.2 per cent and 84.2 per cent 
respectively. 


Are sabbatical leaves necessary or are they just holidays? 


Sabbatical leaves provide periods for concentrated 


research and professional development for faculty. At a 
time when research is a societal priority, more rather 
than less is needed. However, every institution should 


ensure strict accountability for such leaves. 


Does tenure protect incompetent and unproductive faculty? 


Rigorous tenure-granting procedures ensure that faculty 
are competent and productive before they are granted 


tenure. In addition some institutions regularly review 
the performance of all faculty, including those with 
tenure. Every institution has provision for the dis- 


missal for cause of tenured faculty. 


Does tenure limit institutional flexibility? 


Any employer's flexibility is reduced as the number of 
long-service employees increases, regardless of tenure. 


Do. university ‘faculty earn sextra money. FLOM). «loon. 
lighting 2. 


Yes, but the number doing so is limited. 


The services faculty perform for the community are by- 
products of their academic and professional activities and 
often enhance their effectiveness within the university. 
Universities must ensure that these activities are not at 


the expense of university responsibilities. So long as 
this is done, such services to the community must be 
encouraged and applauded. Strict accountability, however, 


must be maintained both to ensure that responsibilities 
are fulfilled and to avoid unfair competition with other 
sources of services and consultancy. 
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Can the universities sell more research to industry and 
government and thus relieve the financial pressure? 


Yes. 


However, industry demands are, necessarily, short term to 
a great degree. Accordingly, care must be taken to ensure 
that the universities' own needs for long-term research 
in less glamorous areas are not neglected. 


Do universities share research facilities? 
Yes. 


For example, eight universities are co-operating in the 
use of facilities at Guelph for research in nuclear 
magnetic resonance. Co-operative research depends on 
having funds for travel and communication and requires 
flexibility in the assignment of teaching and other duties 
for the faculty involved. Despite such problems, univer- 
Sities should examine all opportunities for sharing. 


Does it really matter that the general public appreciate 
the role of universities? 

Yes. 

Universities, like other institutions, will properly 


fulfil their function and flourish only with the public's 
understanding and support. 


VI. THE ALTERNATIVE: A RESTRUCTURED SYSTEM 


In the preceding chapters of this report, the committee 
examined the issues set out in its terms of reference and some 
of the issues that. arose from thetsdiscussions Ofssches pre— 
liminary report. The committee remains convinced that the 
attainment of the objectives established for the universities 
will contribute to the economic and social growth of Ontario. 
The committee is equally convinced that the objectives cannot 
be achieved within the current university system unless funding 
during the decade is of the order of that. proposed in Model 
l(a), which is outlined) in Chapter Ii. 


Even if funding is adequate to meet the objectives, there 
will still need to be changes in the present system; for 
example, it is essential to have a clearly defined role for 
each institution. The allocative process should be reviewed 
again, as should the precise roles of the Council of Ontario 
Universities (COU) and the _»Ontario™ Council yon University 
Affairs (OCUA). These changes, referred to in Chapters III and 
IV, would come through evolution of the system with the aid of 
the normal consultative mechanisms already in place. 


The committee recommends strongly that the objectives for 
the system be those recommended in Chapter I, which require 
funding of the order of that proposed in Model 1(a). 


Despite this strong recommendation, the committee would be 
derelict: in’ “its  -duty wit sat dtd) not® Ulook seroselyvesat cic 
published financial plans of the government for the next few 
years. On the basis of information currently available, parti- 
cularly that in the May 1981 provincial budget, the funding 
will be inadequate to maintain quality programs at the present 
level unless government gives increased priority to the uni- 
versities during the 1980s. 


If such enhanced priority is not forthcoming, the 
question that arises immediately is, "What should be done?" 


The temptation might be for the province and the univer- 
Sities to "muddle through" the decade in much the same way that 
they have been doing for the past four to five years. This is 
superficially the easy way, but it will ensure the demise of 
quality universities in Ontario. There might be little rocking 
of the boat, but the first-class university system that has 
been developed would sink into mediocrity. Accessibility could 
be maintained, but the quality of programs would decline as 
faculty and staff numbers declined. The committee notes that 
it was established by the Premier and the Minister in response 
to a brief from the executive heads of the universities 
deploring the prospect of "muddling through". 
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In this light, the committee has tried to answer the 
question, “What kind of university system can Ontario support 
if the current level of funding prevails through the decade?" 


There is only one answer. Thee levels OL econcract ions in 
Saculty, and  statLl srequired, 1n, such a 'case, as indicated” in 
Chapter II of the committee's preliminary report, would involve 
a major restructuring of the current system to provide the best 
that could be obtained with the available funding. 


This major restructuring would necessitate legislative 
intervention and might require one or more of the following 
measures: 


reducing the number of universities; 


° SlidiidtiGmethicousschatacter “Or some ©oOr. all . of the 
universities, and limiting their range of activities; 
and 


- grouping universities in two or more categories with 
different missions. 


In such a case, the committee proposes the following 
restructured system: 


Ontario would have one comprehensive university capable 
of offering a very broad range of high-quality programs at all 
degree levels. The province would have not more than four 
full-service universities offering a more restricted range of 
high-quality programs at all degree levels. Also, the 
province would have four or five special-purpose institu- 
tions, including some designed specifically to serve northern 
Ontario. 


Of the remaining institutions, some may have to be 
closed, and the others, to the extent that the accessibility 
objective is to be met within total funding limitations, will 
have to be restructured. These institutions would offer 
high-quality undergraduate instruction in arts and science and 
perhaps the early years of programs in high demand, such as 
engineering and business. 


There are, of course, some programs at the latter 
institutions that should be maintained even though the roles 
of the universities that currently support them would have 
changed. These programs would have to be transferred to other 
appropriate universities. Similarly, there may be programs in 
the comprehensive, the full-service, or the special-purpose 
institutions that would be eliminated or transferred. 


The committee is well aware that in any restructured 
system, including the one just described, many good things will 
be lost. There will be some loss of accessibility, and 
research capacity will be reduced. More will be lost, however, 
if resources remain inadequate and nothing is done. 


Running the system just outlined would be less costly 
than adequately maintaining the scope of the present system, 
but there would be large short-term costs in establishing it. 
For example, there would be financial costs for compensation to 
the faculty and staff that would have to be released. Also, 
there could be disruptions in some communities as institutions 
are changed in character and decreased in size. 


The proposed restructuring would require direct government 
action. Many of the statutes establishing the current 
institutions would have to be changed in order to restrict the 
range and level of programs they offered. Once the university 
system had been restructured, government intervention need be 
no more than it is in the current system. It would not be 
necessary to establish a University of Ontario, which the 
committee, for the reasons outlined there, rejected in the 
preliminary report. The new system should be composed of 
basically autonomous institutions operating within clearly 
defined limits. 


The committee is under no illusion that the system just 
described could meet all the desirable objectives set forth in 
the preliminary report. With restricted funding, however, the 
committee supports such an approach because only then 
would there continue to be some strong universities in 
Ontario. Their strength would come at the cost of other 
institutions, but the committee has no doubt about’ the 
priorities that would have to be established if, during the 
decade, funding continued to be one or two per cent below 
inflation. 


VII. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the preceding chapters of the report, the committee has 
stressed the relationship between the objectives for the 
universities and the funding provided to reach these 


objectives. In setting forth the following conclusions and 
recommendations, the committee wishes to emphasize this 
relationship. A clear statement by government of the 


objectives to be reached will necessitate an equally clear 
statement by government that the appropriate funding will be 
provided. 


In the event that the government decides it cannot meet 
the recommendations on objectives and resources contained 
below, it should proceed immediately to reorganize the system 
as recommended in Chapter VI and section 6.0 below. 


1.0 Objectives 


1.1 The committee recommends that the government reaffirm as 
valid for the 1980s the objectives for universities 
stated by the Ontario Council on University Affairs in 
Ot ee (per )) 


If the challenges outlined in the preliminary report with 
respect to future fulfilment of the objectives are to be met, 
some or all of the following actions need to be taken: 


Accessibility, Manpower, and Graduate Studies 


1.2 Accessibility to Ontario universities should be improved 
to meet the needs of those groups in our society which are 
not yet adequately served. (p. 11) 


~ 


1.3 More academic programs, including professional programs, 
should be provided on a part-time basis. (pieelt2y) 


1.4 More academic programs in professional continuing 
education should be provided in co-operation with the 
professional organizations. (p. 12) 


More professional programs should be offered in the 
French language = and, where numbers do note ewarcant 
establishing a program, appropriate arrangements should 
be made for Franco-Ontarians to pursue these programs in 
French-language universities elsewhere Ln Canada. 


GeK key 


Because of the problem of low participation rates in 
northern Ontario, the government should implement a 
policy of free tuition in the northern universities to be 
made available to students whose normal residence is in 
this region. ConmaL 2.) 


Special graduate awards of high value should be 
considered to deal with the shortage of graduate students 
in specific fields. For example, at the present time 
there is a critical shortage of doctoral students in 
computer science, in business, and in some specialties in 
engineering and the basic sciences. (p. 13) 


Government intervention to expand supply in response to 
perceived manpower demand holds many risks. A major 
investment in increased capacity should be contemplated 
only when the indications of demand are unmistakable and 
likely to be enduring. (p. 14) 


The increased visa-student enrolment in Ontario univer- 
sities should be monitored, and both universities and 
government should ensure that visa students do not dis- 
place qualified Canadian and landed-immigrant students in 
the Ontario university system. (p. 6) 


Research 


Given the requirement for expanded research and develop- 
ment in the 1980s identified by both the Ontario and 
federal governments, adequate resources should be 
provided to ensure the maintenance in the universities of 
a strong base for both basic and applied research. 

(p. 16) 


Adequate funding should be made available for the 
replacement of research equipment. Geis AY, 


Universities should continue to develop closer links with 
industry and government, particularly when research 
relevant to the academic mission of the universities is 
involved. (p.rLe) 
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The Board of Industrial Leadership and Development (BILD) 
programs and the Innovation Development for Employment 
Advancement Corporation (IDEA) should provide funding for 
basic research as well as for applied research and 
development. (p. 16) 


Inter-university co-operation should be encouraged in all 
areas of research, particularly in areas involving 
expensive equipment. (p. 16) 


2-0 Funding Levels 


To meet fully the objectives outlined in Chapter I, the 
committee recommends funding increases during the 1980s at 
a level that meets the cost of inflation and the cost of 
faculty and staff advancement, and provides an additional 
$25 million per annum for equipment and furniture replace- 
Met! Gee aot eo 2.5?) 


The committee recommends that adequate capital funding be 
provided to ensure sufficient funds are available to 
repair, replace, and renovate the universities' physical 
DPLANCa ee B\Dieee2 Ss) 


The committee recommends that additional funds originat- 
ing from the BILD programs and the IDEA Corporation be 
closely related to the basic objectives of the univer- 
Sities and be co-ordinated with the basic’ funding 
policies of the Ministry of Colleges and Universities. 

(Bp ae 2 aes) 


3.0 Allocation of Funds 


Allocative mechanisms should be chosen in the light 
of policy goals and the expected funding level. (p. 27) 


If funding is at the level recommended by the committee, 
the current enrolment-related formula should be retained, 
with some adaptation where necessary. Any such modifica- 
tion should be designed to promote institutional 
PVexiDeLluey in responding to changing priorities. 
Ga 2277) 


3.3 If funding levels continue below the level recommended by 
the committee, interventionist policies, accompanied by 
various forms of extra-formula funding, will need to be 


brought “into play = €.9., -incenti Ve. grancs “to promore 
institutional adaptation through such means as _ program 
elimination and faculty and staff reductions. Should 


funding be well below that recommended by the committee, 
other more drastic measures, as indicated in Chapter VI 
and section 6.0 below, will need to be taken. (p. 29) 


4.0 Governance 


If funding is at the level recommended by the committee in 
section 2.1 above, the current roles of the government, the 
institutions, and the intermediary bodies, the Ontario Council 
on University Affairs (OCUA) and the Council of Ontario 
Universities (COU), should be maintained, but with some modi- 
jeier-enkojsty © “MGey c¥e))) | 


If severe financial restraint continues to dominate the 
1980s, pressures on the system will increase. This will gene- 
rate new responsibilities and roles for governing bodies 
(boards, senates, and governing councils) and senior university 
officers, =for,OCuA;mandweton. Cou, 


4.1 The role of government is to make basic decisions on 
matters of public policy, while receiving advice from the 
universities and OCUA about the implications of those 
policies for university activities. In) particular, 
government responsibilities include the following: 


: establishing the general objectives for the publicly 
funded universities; 


: deciding the amount of public funds to be provided for 
operating and capital purposes, and the reporting and 
audit requirements necessary to satisfy government's 
accountability standards; 


° determining the number and nature of institutions to 
be supported; 


. determining the total number of students to be 
provided for; 


4.2 


setting general tuition fee guidelines and, as a 
corollary, the level of public student assistance; and 


establishing government's manpower and research 
Prioritieseand policies.) (pt. 31) 


Certain responsibilities of the governing bodies (boards, 
senates, and governing councils) and senior university 
officers should be modified or given greater emphasis: 


They must be more active in establishing differing 
roles for the institutions, based on their particular 
strengths. Ge 9) 


They must not allow unmanageable deficits to 
accumulate in the hope that somehow "things will get 
better". For its part, government must not "bail out" 
universities which run up such deficits. (p. 32) 


Governing bodies must ensure that there are clear 
policies and guidelines for the administration and 
management of their institutions. (p. 32) 


Governing bodies must ensure that systematic reviews 
of the mission and effectiveness of the institution 
take place. (p. 32) 


Certain aspects of the role of OCUA should be modified or 
given greater emphasis: 


In the area of program authorization, the council's 
advice should be generated with the assistance of an 
academic advisory body and COU. (p. 32) 


The council should continue to promote the concept of 
differing roles for each institution. Institutions 
should build upon their strengths to promote program 
specialization. (p. 32) 


The council should be informed of, and be free to 
comment on, the initiatives proposed by BILD or the 
IDEA Corporation which affect the universities. 
Gores), 


Certain aspects of the role of COU should be modified or 
given greater emphasis: 


The council should continue to assist OCUA in 
advising the Minister on program authorization. 


Conus) 


The 


. The council should establish quality control as the 
primary objective of graduate planning, to be achieved 
through strengthening the rigour of the appraisals 
system and requiring periodic review of all programs. 


(oamea oy) 
; The council should facilitate inter-university 
co-operation in such areas as faculty and staff trans- 


fers, pension portability, and faculty access to 
research facilities in other institutions. (aes 4) 


5.0 Other Matters 


committee recognizes that while all universities have 


experienced difficulty in this period of restraint, many 


have 


proven very effective in managing themselves. The 


following matters continue to require constant attention 
by all universities: 


Statring 


Universities should ensure that there are regular reviews 
of all faculty and staff, including those with tenure. 
(p. 38) 


Continued fiscal restraint will require reductions in 


faculty and staff, including those with tenure. Governing 
bodies must ensure that appropriate compensation and 
redundancy policies are in place, and that the costs 


entailed are provided for. (p. 38) 


Universities must work toward facilitating the transfer 
and redeployment , ob redundant | faculty ssandeeotal edmond 
institutions. “(p. 38) 


Universities should ensure that policies are in place 
which provide that research leaves are granted only to 
enable scholars to undertake significant work and that 
strict accountability is maintained. (p. 38) 


External Relations 


All members of the university community and the Ministry 
of Colleges and Universities must communicate to the 
public more effectively the essential role and mission of 
the universities, including the contributions made to 
culture, science, and technology, and, the) long-term 
benefits of research. (p. 39) 


ea (fe 


5.6 Recognizing that even a modest improvement in the ratio of 
private to public support for the institutions is an 
indication of greater confidence in them, universities 
must vigorously examine ways and means of reducing insti- 
tutional dependence on government grants. Government 
should explore improved tax incentives to encourage 
private support. (p. 39) 


6.0 The Alternative: A Restructured System 


If funding throughout the decade is not at the level recom- 
mended by the committee in section 2.1 above, but at the level 
suggested by the May 1981 provincial budget, a major restruc- 
turing of the current university system will be needed to 
provide the best that can be obtained with the available 
funding. 


This major restructuring would necessitate legislative 
action, including these or other measures: 


. reducing the number of universities; 


- changing the character of some or all of the uni- 
versities, and limiting their range of activity; 
and 


: grouping universities in two or more categories with 
different missions. (p26 43) 


The degree to which each of these measures will be required is 
a complex function of the actual availability of funds and the 
chosen priority for factors such as geographic accessibility, 
program range and quality, and level of research desired. 


The following restructured system is proposed: 


Ontario would have one comprehensive university capable of 
offering a very broad range of high-quality programs at all 


degree levels. The province would have not more than four 
full-service universities offering a more restricted range of 
high-quality programs at all degree levels. Also, the 


province would have four or five special-purpose insti- 
tutions, including some designed specifically to serve northern 
Ontario. (45,43) 


Of the remaining institutions, some may have to be closed, 
and the others, to the extent that the accessibility objective 
is to be met within total funding limitations, will have to be 
restructured. These institutions would offer high-quality 
undergraduate instruction in arts and science and perhaps the 
early years of programs in high demand, such as engineering and 
business. (p. 43) 


The committee recognizes that the action proposed is 
arastic. The current problems of the universities are such, 
however, that if funding continues at the level suggested in 
the May 1981 Ontario budget, it is urgent that action be taken. 


The detailed advice for the restructuring outlined here 
should come from an Implementation Task Force which should be 
established immediately. The task force should consist of five 
or six knowledgeable people, none currently in the Ontario uni- 
versity system. The task force should outline in detail the 
new university system, including the role of each institution 
that remains. 
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PREFACE 


On August 25, 1980, a meeting was held between the Premier, 
the Minister of Colleges and Universities and other members of 
the Cabinet, and the chairmen of the governing bodies and 
executive heads of the universities, Ryerson Polytechnical 
Institute, the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education and 
the Ontario College of Art. At the meeting, which had been 
called by the Premier to discuss matters concerning university 
affairs, the Premier asked the university representatives to 
prepare a plan that would address current issues. At the same 
euner NneweaSked ithe «Chairman of the) Ontario’ Council ‘on 
University Affairs what steps the council was taking to ensure 
the effective use of the resources of the university system. 


The executive heads of the universities responded to the 
Premier on November 5, 1980, with a brief representing a broad 
consensus of their views. This brief declared in part: "The 
Situation of the Ontario universities has reached a point 
where in order to reconcile the publicly endorsed objectives 
for the universities and the level of publicly approved 
funding, it will require either substantially increased 
funding or scaling down the objectives of the universities." 
In September 1980, the Ontario Council on University Affairs 


nad released two reports, A Financial Analysis of the Ontario 
University System —1980 and System Rationalization, 


Following a meeting held November 14, 1980, between the 
Premier, the Minister of Colleges and Universities and repre- 
sentatives of the executive heads, the formation of the 
Committee on the Future Role of Universities in Ontario was 
announced. The committee's terms of reference were given ina 
statement to the Legislature on November 28, 1980: 


To develop a public statement of objectives for 
Ontario universities in the 1980s expressed in 
operational terms; 


To relate the cost of meeting these objectives to 
funding levels; 


To consider modifications to the funding mechanism 
that would provide appropriate processes to encourage 
voluntary institutional adjustments and interinstitu- 
tional cooperation to meet these objectives; 


(ay) 


To define more clearly the appropriate joint roles of 
the individual” institutions, the Council torcncaci0 
Universities, the Ontario Council “on ~University 
Affairs and the Government of Ontario; 


To recommend such other policy changes as are judged 
likely,» .to. “improve *the’ «-abidi ty ofp@ethesy Onvaric6 
universities to meet the agreed upon objectives. 


The announcement called for a preliminary report by February 
28), -1L981\ and: avtinalereport, bya uness0 7 2 L302 It also said 
that discussions would be held with the university community 
and the public. 


The committee is pleased to submit this preliminary 
report, which is intended to stimulate discussion rather than 
to address comprehensively every isSue arising from the terms 
of reference. The committee looks forward to discussions with 
representatives of the university community and the public 
before submitting its final report. 


(ia 


INTRODUCTION 


Background 


During the thirty-six years since the end of the Second World 
War, the economic, social and cultural life of Ontario has 
been transformed. The output of its primary industries - 
chiefly agriculture, mining and forestry - has’ increased. 
Secondary industry has flourished, and the province has 
established a strong manufacturing base in a number of areas, 
among them metal fabricating, food processing, electrical 
products, base metals, chemicals, chemical products-~= and 


machinery, and pulp and paper. Transportation has_ been 
improved by the development of extensive highway and urban 
transit -systems. Access to international markets has been 


revolutcronrzed Weby the’ Sts Lawrence Seaway development. 
Nuclear fission has complemented hydro power to assure 
Ontario's energy supply. There has been tremendous growth in 
the service industries - which have become the province's 
largest source of employment - and strong demand _ for 
professionals in the fields of health, education, welfare and 
recreation. Significant advances have taken place in music, 
theatre, literature and the other arts. 


Such developments have been realized only by an increase 
in the educational level of the population, through the 
combined efforts of highly educated professionals = 
scientists, social scientists, engineers and Managers, 
primarily university-trained - and a skilled labour force. 
The post-World War II period has seen greater recognition of 
the value of higher education, in particular its importance to 
social and economic development. Educational policy has been 
aimed at meeting the need for a highly educated population in 
an increasingly complex, industrialized, technological society 
and was further designed to provide opportunities for the 
greatly enlarged number of youth, products of the post-war 
baby boom, who would reach university age in the 1960s and 
early 1970s. 


Between 1945 and 1965 Ontario's increased investment in 
the university system expanded the number of publicly 


supported universities from three to fourteen. A fifteenth 
was added in 1973, when Wilfrid Laurier University became 
elrgrple ror full sfunding: The government adopted and 


Poblictvemctatcdura) policy of-*accessibriity “toe*university, 
namely, that a place in some program at some Ontario 
university would be provided Lor every academically 


qualified student who wished to pursue university studies. 
Public grants for the operation of universities increased 
dramatically, and the share of university operating costs 
borne by students and their families declined from approxi- 
mately 30 per cent in the 1940s to a low of 15 per cent in 
1976-77. A comprehensive student assistance program was 
introduced to assist those unable to meet the costs of their 
education from their own resources and those of their 
families. 


In acknowledgment of Ontario's vast land area and in 
order to promote accessibility, new universitieS were 
established in different regions of the province. The 
government recognized that all regions, irrespective of their 
population size, make important contributions to the 
well-being of the province and that each region has a unique 
character eandsh speciale needs. Thus, universities were 
established throughout Ontario's southern, northeastern and 
northwestern regions. 


In 1963, in a major policy statement on the unlversities, 
the then premier of the province, the Honourable John Robarts, 
reviewed the planning for the expected growth. Expert 
forecasts of the time indicated that as many as 91,000 
full-time undergraduate students would enrol by 1970, with 
100,000 an outside possibility. This estimate was surpassed 
when enrolment reached 105,000 in 1970. 


In 1965, the then Minister of University Affairs, the 
Honourable William Davis, suggested that by 1975, enrolment 
would be 150,000. The actual figure was 145,000. 


During the 1960s and 1970s, however, there was an equally 
dramatic but less frequently noticed increase in part-time 


enrolment. Between 1962 and 1979 part-time enrolment 
increased more than sixfold, with the number of students 
rising from 13,750 to approximately 90,000. As well, 


registrations in non-credit courses in continuing education 
rose to 125,000 by this same year. 


Designed. in the late 1950s and early 1960s, the Ontario 
university system has accommodated as many as_ 195,876 
full-time equivalent students. This level, reached in 
1976-77, was the peak enrolment achieved in the 1970s and it 
might yet be surpassed. As the crest of the post-war boom 
approaches in 1983, it appears that the universities will have 
the capacity to accommodate it. 


At the same time, universities have significantly 
increased the educational level of the population. The 
participation rate of the 18-24 age group rose to a high of 
15.5 per cent in 1976-77 and accessibility was increased for 
all university-age groups. 


Dini) thes PGalieti979 term; Ontario. universities enrolied 
82,000 persons aged 25 years and over, mostly in part-time and 
graduate programs; persons in this age group comprised 23 per 
cent of the total full-time equivalent enrolment in that 
term. Academic programs in the French language were made more 
accessible and are now available at the University of Ottawa, 
Laurentian University and its affiliate, the Collége de 
Hearst, and at Glendon College of York University. 


In the 1960s the government recognized that the 
universities should not bear alone the responsibility for 
accommodating the wide range of interests and aptitudes of 
those who desired a post-secondary education. As a result, in 
1965 the government established a complementary system of 
colleges of applied arts and technology. These twenty-two 
colleges have enjoyed phenomenal growth since their 
establishment. They now register more than 100,000 full-time 
students, of whom 76,000 are in post-secondary programs. 


The impressive contribution that the universities, 
Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, the Ontario College of Art, 
the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education and_ the 
community colleges together have made towards raising the 
educational level of Ontario's population can be seen in data 
collected in the 1976 census. Insathateayearye 27 jpemaecent of 
all 24-year-olds in Ontario had completed some diploma, 
certificate or degree program at the post-secondary level. A 
further 22 per cent had had some post-secondary education. 


The mission of the university extends well beyond the 
provision of instructional programs. At the very heart of the 
university is its role in research and other scholarly work in 
pursuit of the advancement of knowledge. Scholars at Ontario 
universities have made many outstanding contributions to pure 
and applied research, to scholarship and culture. It is to be 
regretted that these achievements are not often widely known. 
It is not possible to catalogue these impressive accomplish- 
ments in this brief account, but a very few examples will 
illustrate the point. 


Tuzo Wilson is the father of the theory of plate 
tectonics in geology. Marshall McLuhan revolutionized popular 
thought through his work on the effects of the mass media on 
culture. The University of Waterloo is a world leader in the 
development of computer languages. Northrop Frye made a major 
Contribution tow iteraryves criticism. A group led by Ev.d. 
Burton™ at the »University™ of, Toronto ’cons tructedmther tigst 
electron microscope. R.L. Noble of The University of Western 
Ontario introduced vinblastine for cancer therapy. G. Krotkov 
of Queen's University discovered photorespiration in plants. 
Donald Creighton of the University of Toronto wrote many 
prize-winning works on Canadian history. Every university 
couldgaddm@to thiswiisec: 


Throughout this post-war period of large-scale expansion, 
the universities' autonomy was largely preserved. Indeed, 
Ontario's universities are among the most autonomous publicly 
financed institutions in the world, and they have remained 
free to fulfil their basic missions of teaching and research 
and to serve as critics of social, political, economic and 
environmental issues. 


The Current Setting 


As Ontario enters the 1980s, what is the situation? What are 
the assets it has and what are the challenges it faces? The 
province is rich in natural resources: arable land, fresh 
water, minerals, forestS and recreational land. It has an 
ample supply of electricity and is located in a country that 
is potentially self-sufficient in energy; it contains Canada's 
manufacturing base. The population is highly educated; the 
labour force is skilled. By any standard, this is an enviable 
heritage. But serious challenges and threats exist. Ontario 
manufacturers now encounter much stronger’ international 
competition. Like the Canadian economy as a whole, adjust- 
ments are required to accommodate rapidly escalating energy 
costs. Canadian investment in research and development is 
well below that of our major international competitors. Rates 
of economic growth are below the levels of previous years. 
Clearly, new strategies, new systems and new technologies are 
required. 


Ontario's population is rapidly changing. Although it 
will continue to grow into the next century, the age profile 
will change: there will be a gradual decline in the 
24-years-and-under age group and a substantial growth in the 
Oover-25 group. Demographic studies suggest that among those 


dependent on the total labour force, the balance is shifting 
gradually from children and youth to the aged. There may be 
increased competition for public resources between health and 
other social services for the aged on the one hand and 
education on the other. 


At the same time there will be new opportunities for 
higher education. The expanding number of people in the work 
force over 25 years of age might shift educational priorities 
to programs for skill up-grading, retraining and continuing 
professional competence. New programs will be needed to help 
keep an aging work force up-to-date, and the universities will 
have a major role to play in initiating such programs. 


The universities face the future with considerable 
uncertainty. Enrolments have fluctuated. From a peak in 
ieioa/ijeescnorolmentaastel] five per. cent -by 1978-79, and 
participation rates dropped with enrolment. Enrolment has now 
recovered, having risen by about four per cent in the last two 
years; but it is not yet clear whether current enrolment 
growth reflects higher participation by Ontario residents, 
Since the increase includes a rising number of visa students. 
After 1983, a sharp decline in the size of the traditional 
university-age group, 18-24, is expected (about 17 per cent 
between 1983 and 1996). In addition, enrolments are shifting 
among programs according to students' preferences, but 
universities are losing the flexibility to respond to these 
changes. 


Due oeevOSSmeOL mus exlolLlityea results, from a. number lof 
factors. A moratorium on capital grants for new construction 
was imposed in the early 1970s, and capital funds have since 
remained at a low level. During the 1960s and 1970s, operat- 
ing grants measured in constant dollars rose annually until 
1976-77, but fell each year thereafter. The adequacy of 
library holdings is being threatened. Scientific equipment is 
not being properly maintained and replaced. Faculty and staff 
complements have begun to decline. Salaries and benefits in 
the universities have lagged behind those in the public and 
private sectors. Morale has declined; formal labour-relations 
processes are replacing the former collegial style of manage- 
ment. There is increasing recourse to litigation. The 
adaptive capacity of universities is under stress. 


Tne oo eee Ontar1o .Colncil son, University Affairs 
characterized the universities as being "on the _ brink", 
warning that the substantial investment Ontario has made in 


its universities is now at risk. Current problems and future 
opportunities must now be squarely faced. 


This preliminary report re-examines the current goals 
and objectives of the universities in the light of various 
financial scenarios and alternative funding mechanisms. Jigs, 
then looks at various ways of structuring relations between 
the universities and the government in order to’ develop a 
clearer view of the future. 


I. PAST AND FUTURE OBJECTIVES 
OF THE UNIVERSITIES 


The committee has been charged with the task of developing a 
"public statement of objectives for universities in the 1980s 
expressed in operational terms". The Government of Ontario, 
which in the past has offered objectives for the university 
system, adopted two years ago the public statement of 
objectives formulated by the Ontario Council on University 
AGLAairs. The committee iS proposing to develop’ these 
Objectives in operational terms but will not complete this 
task until it has received comments on its preliminary report. 


The traditional purposes of the universities - to search 
for truth; to discover, store and disseminate knowledge; and 
to be critics of society - are as valid today as they have 
ever been. This is how the universities see themselves. 
Equally important in the 1980s is how the public sees the 
universities. The universities' raison d'étre is, above all, 
ton serve Bthesjpubbicy interest. in) a ‘great * variety’ of ways 
derived from their primary focus on knowledge and learning. 


The significant service universities provide is one that 
no democratic society can do without. If they are allowed to 
deteriorate in quality, their decline will have a direct 
bearing on the economic health and well-being of the 
province. Ontario's industrial base cannot be maintained 
without first-class professionals, without educated people to 
analyze problems in the light of historical perspectives and 


perceptions of the future. The province faces a more 
competitive environment. Further adjustments are expected 
from rising energy costs. In general, economic growth rates 


are now low throughout the industrialized world. 


Oncec LO ius tarOOKe tO wae sruiture “Of aivang toby its wits. 
It must educate people who are capable of doing excellent 
basic and applied research; it must provide an opportunity for 
qualified and motivated people to study at the frontiers of 
knowledge; and it must have professionals capable of serving 
as researchers, consultants, and advisors to governments. 
What is currently at stake is the universities' ability to 
serve Ontario and Canada. What they have done in the past, 
what they should do in the future, and what will best serve 
the people of Ontario is the subject of this chapter. 


In 1967 the then Minister of University Affairs, the 
Honourable William Davis, offered the following objectives 
for the university system: 


: the provision. of ‘skills’ and knowledgemethatiewill 
ablow™ graduates. to) "play? af vitelyyroles inesoun 
society; 


: the promotion of the powers of the mind so as to 
create men and women with a love for learning and 
the motivation to seek new knowledge throughout 
their lifetimes; 


4 the search for truth and new understanding beyond 
the frontiers of present knowledge; 


‘ the transmission of our commons cu rture sbotn co mcs 
student body and to the wider community; 


: the provision of graduates whose attitudes are 
consistent with the free society in which we live. 


The Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario 
(1972) did not propose new objectives for the universities. 
It did, however, make several important recommendations: 
improving accessibility for women, native peoples, Franco- 
Ontarians and other minority groups; separating funding for 
research from funding “for instruction ‘andeerestructuning 
university-government relations. 


In its 1978. report, The OntarnlouUniveroityeoysuen. A 


Statement of Issues, the Ontario Council on University 
Affairs restated the Ontario university system's objectives, 
which were subsequently adopted by the government: 

. To develop a more educated populace; 

3 To educate and train people for the professions; 


d To provide study at the highest intellectual level; 


- To conduct basic and applied research, including 
development and evaluation; 


- To provide service to the community. 
The committee has taken these objectives as its start- 


ing point, recognizing both that they are interrelated and 
that the ordering does not imply any hierarchy. 


Developing a More Educated Populace 


To a large extent this objective is being realized. The 
contributions of the universities, complemented by those of 
the colleges of applied arts and ‘technology, have been 
substantial. The universities are distributed across’ the 
province and offer a wide range of academic programs. Places 
in some program at some university are available to all 
students who wish to enter university and who have completed 
secondary school with a minimum of 60 per cent on six Grade 13 
credits. We do not have strictly comparable data comparing 
Ontario participation rates with those of other countries. 
But the 1976 UNESCO data on post-secondary participation rates 
for the 20-24 age group placed Canada second only to the 
United States among industrialized countries. Access’ to 
university has been extended to all relevant age groups. The 
participation rate of women has increased. This is also true 
for Franco-Ontarians. A beginning has been made towards 
extending university education to native peoples and to the 
physically handicapped. 


This objective continues to be critically important for 
the province's future. But for the 1980s, what does it mean 
in operational terms? Ontario's policy of accessibility has 
not been based on any pre-determined level of participation 
for the 18-24 age group or for any other age group. Indeed, 
over the last two decades the average age of university 
students has been rising as more people enter university after 
some time in the work force. The guiding force has been 
student demand and the policy has been to accommodate it as 
long aS basSic academic requirements are met. 


Evidence is developing of a growing shortage of 
scientists, engineers and managers as Canada expands invest- 
ment in research and development so that its expenditures 
approximate those of its international competitors. Evidence 
from the labour market and from surveys of graduates does not 
indicate an oversupply of university-trained people. 
Unemployment is lowest among university graduates, and it is 
unlikely that the supply will exceed labour-market demand. 
Beyond this, Ontario needs more people with a university 
education both because it is of personal value to them and 
because they play an important role in the social and economic 
life of the province. 


The policy of accommodating student demand remains 
valid. But can Ontario afford to finance this objective in 
the current economic environment? It may be asked as well 


whether Ontario can afford not to continue to make this heavy 
investment in university education. These are major questions 
of public policy for any government to answer. 


In broaching these questions government should be aware 
that the pursuit of accessibility during the past two decades, 
vigorous though it has been, has left many things undone. 
Among the future challenges are: 


: responding to the needs of the growing group aged 25 
and over; 


‘ raising further the participation rate of women; 
: improving accessibility for Franco-Ontarians; 
P improving accessibility for native peoples; 


: improving accessibility for individuals from socially 
and economically disadvantaged backgrounds; 


- improving accessibility for the physically 
handicapped through improved physical access_ and 
study aids; 


: improving accessibility for those who live in the 
remote areas of che province by expanding 
communications aids for distance-learning. 


The successful pursuit of these objectives would broaden 
participation. Because the needs of non-traditional groups 
differ from those of the traditional clientele, institutions 
would have to increase their adaptive capacity. 


Educating and Training People for the Professions 


Universities are heavily committed to preparing students for 
careers. While all studies at the university level can be a 
valuable preparation for a career or profession, some programs 
are more directly vocational. Programs in traditional and 
newer professional fields eakie into this; ) category slaw; 
medicine, engineering, architecture, dentistry, pharmacy, 
nursing, physio- and occupational therapy, veterinary 
medicine, education and theology. A number of programs are 
closely linked with specific occupations or industries, for 
example, agriculture, journalism, household science, social 
work, library science, physical education, management studies. 


In arts and science faculties there are many disciplines that 
relate to work opportunities and that provide the under- 
pinnings for entire industries, among them accounting, botany 
and zoology, chemistry, computer science, geography, geology, 
mathematics and Statistics, modern languages, physics, 
psychology, fine and applied arts, music. 


While data on changing student preferences are 
inadequate, it appears that the share of enrolment represented 
by the arts and science disciplines grew during the 1960s; 


Since then it has declined. Such shifts may have been due in 
large part to the rise and subsequent fall in demand for 
elementary and secondary school teachers. Although data on 


enrolment by program are incomplete, it is estimated that more 
than three quarters of the current undergraduate full-time 
enrolment iS in programs having either a direct or indirect 
career or professional orientation. 


This second objective has been met insofar as all 
professional and direct career programs are covered and they 
are reasonably distributed across the province. Within 
limits, shifting student preferences are being accommodated, 
but much remains to be done: 


. responding to demonstrated needs for further 
development in some currently available profes- 
sional and vocational fields; 


: responding “to the ‘need for new professional ~and 
vocational programs; 


A responding to the need to make many of these programs 
available to students on a part-time basis; 


responding to the need to assist the professions in 
providing continuing education programs; 


° expanding research in those fields where it is now 
underdeveloped. 


To what extent should professional and vocational 
programs accommodate future demand? Part of the answer is 
provided by the operational objectives. Pie OntudtlO obs 
properly to meet the second objective, Opportunities for study 
in these program areas should be sensitive to student demand. 
What is the role of manpower planning in determining the 
supply of places? Centralized manpower planning is often 


ineffective; it is too easily upset by unpredictable economic 
developments and policy changes. However, it iS more 
appropriate in some disciplines than in others. Government 
policy, “regulates' jor ‘strongly influences): esupplysgimessome 
professions, for example, medicine and education, and a change 
is not foreseen here. The professions themselves may claim a 
role in determining supply. In programs that are costly; 
there does not appear to be any justification for expanding 
enrolment unless a shortage is foreseen. These general 
limitations aside, the policy of meeting student demand is 
sound. Prospects for the 1980s are that demand will remain 
strong in all professional and most career-oriented programs. 


Providing Ttornmotudyratrethe highest intel lectualebevel 


This objective deals primarily with graduate studies and as 
such is linked to the fourth objective - research. 


In the 1960s, graduate studies in Ontario grew very 
rapidly in response to such factors as the shortage of 
Canadian university faculty, the rapid development of research 
and scholarship in Canada and the growing demand for advanced 


education, mainly at the master's level, in a number of 
professional areas. Enrolment stabilized in the early 1970s, 
however, and has remained fairly level since then. Between 


1972-73 and 1979-80, enrolment grew on a full-time equivalent 
basis by only 4.6 per cent. At the end of the decade, full- 
time enrolment was barely 200 students above what it had been 
at the .starc, 


Despite the relative stability of enrolment levels, there 
have been significant shifts between discipline areas. At the 
master's level, the humanities declined 14 per cent between 
1975-76 and 1979-80. Natural and applied sciences declined 18 
per cent in the same _ period. Life sciences enrolment 
increased by 19 per cent and social sciences by five per 
cent. At the doctoral level, the humanities declined by 18 
per cent and the natural and applied sciences by 14 per cent. 
Social sciences -remained stable and life sciences increased by 
12 per cent. 


During the 1960s and 1970s the number and range of 
graduate programs expanded considerably at both the master's 
and doctoral levels. As a result, there iS now wide coverage 
in both the traditional core areas and in specialized fields, 
that is, fields relating directly to certain professions or 
careers. Currently there are 391 master's programs offered 


in the fifteen universities. Thesmajority of the ‘programs are 
in the traditional core areas; the bulk of the enrolment is in 
the specialized programs. At the doctoral level there are 237 
programs covering 7/77 disciplines’ offered in ten universities. 


The decline in graduate enrolment during the 1970s in the 
traditional core discipline areas has been caused in large 
measure by the decline in career opportunities for university 
faculty and highly qualified researchers in some of the 


natural and applied sciences. These kinds of career continue 
to be the primary aspirations of doctoral graduates in most 
fields of study. A strong demand for bachelor's level 


graduates in some fields also made graduate schools economi- 
cally unattractive compared to immediate employment, thus 
removing some potential students from the graduate popula- 
Cron. Since these conditions are likely to persist through 
the first half of the decade, it is reasonable to assume that 


this decline may accelerate slightly. At the same time, 
enrolment in some specialized program areas can be expected to 
rise because of the manpower shortages that now exist. Thus, 


over-all graduate enrolment is likely to remain stable. 


But there are problems on the horizon that deserve 
immediate attention. Given the abnormal age distribution of 
Marversitymtaculty ing Canada, there will besa significant 
increase in faculty attrition beginning in the latter part of 
the 1980s as older faculty reach retirement age. Retiring 
faculty will need to be replaced if the universities are to be 
adequately staffed; since it takes between four and six years 
beyond the baccalaureate level to reach the doctoral level, 
planning to meet these manpower needs should begin now. 
Moreover, the need for qualified researchers, which is 
projected to grow during the decade, should also be taken into 
account. Graduate studies are vitally important here, both 
because they are the training ground for future researchers 
and because graduate students comprise a cadre of research 
assistants and collaborators. 


in’ wbight sof “these ‘considerations, the following are 
challenges for the future: 


A doctoral programs should be maintained at a level 
Ehatemwi ll jeenstire’ ae eproportional® contributions by 
Ontario to the development of faculty manpower; 


graduate programs at all levels should be capable of 
providing the specialists and researchers needed by 
the private and public sectors in sufficient numbers 
to avoid net dependence on migration; 


the universities should have the capacity to respond 
promptly to newly perceived needs for specialists and 
researchers; 


= the programs of international calibre that now exist 
iy Ontario: should’ be protected; 


the quality of currently available programs should be 
improved. 


Basic and Applied Research: Development and Evaluation 


Universities are major repositories of research capacity and 
have. a unique role sto play) “ni this “area. Not only do they 
train future researchers in their graduate programs, but their 
faculty also constitute the largest single group of active 
researchers, particularly in the area of basSic research. 
Research activity in Ontario universities grew rapidly after 
the Second World War, but the major expansion took place in 


the 1960s. Large numbers of highly qualified and research- 
minded faculty were added. Capital spending on physical 
Paci hee sr ap rary resources and laboratory equipment 
increased. Graduate programs were developed across a wide 


range of disciplines. “As a ‘result, the reSearch® capacity. or 
Ontario universities grew and was put immediately to use. New 
research teams were formed; new research centres-= and 
institutes were established; and a general climate favouring 
research was cultivated. 


In 1976-77, research funding amounting to approximately 
$112.5 million was provided to Ontario universities, mainly by 
federal and provincial granting agencies. This amounts to 
over 40 per cent of the sponsored research undertaken in that 
year in Canadian universities and reflects the proportion of 
the total Canadian university faculty complement located in 
Ontario universities. But expressed in constant dollars, 
funds for sponsored research have remained almost level during 
the 1970s. 


Current estimates of institutional commitment to research 
show that university operating funds finance approximately 53 
per cent of research in the natural sciences and about 78 per 


cent of research in the social sciences. The universities' 
proportion of research spending in the humanities is much 
higher. A recent study done for the Canadian Committee on the 
Financing of University Research estimates that, on the 
average, 35 per cent of the resources of universities are 
devoted to research. 


BYewene wend Of ther 1970s, serious concern about deterio-— 
rating conditions was expressed by the research community and 


the universities. lOmodtey es MOStawd1lrect GrantsSssin aid «Lor 
sponsored research done in Canada have come from the federal 
government through its three major granting agencies: the 


Natural Sciences and Engineering Research Council, the Social 
Sciences and Humanities Research Council and the Medical 
Research Council. But the base support - provision of space, 
faculty and staff salaries, and research leaves - for univer- 
Sity research capacity comes through provincial capital and 
operating grants. Therefore it is essential that an effective 
partnership be developed between the federal and provincial 
levels for the support of research. 


It is also essential that an effective partnership be 
established between government, business and industry and the 
universities for the development of appropriate policies and 
strategies on research. 


In the latter part of the 1970s, the research capacity of 
Ontario universities diminished. The stock of research equip- 
ment acquired in the 1960s as part of the capital expansion is 
rapidly becoming worn out or obsolete. Although no accurate 
estimate can be made of replacement costs, the maintenance of 
ara teryOob ether art") jresearch icapability ‘could® require” $25 
Million annually over and above the current levels of expen- 
diture. Library holdings are also in need of replenishing, 
Since the sums allocated annually for this purpose are well 
below the rate of inflation. These costs are in addition to 
the losses in research capacity caused by increased teaching 
loads and the decline of graduate student numbers in certain 
discipline areas. 


There are some encouraging prospects. There 1S growing 
recognition of the need for Canada and for Ontario to expand 
their investment in research and development, and there are 
some signs that a more effective partnership between govern- 
ment, business and industry and the universities will be 
developed. 


Against this background the following are challenges for 
the future: 


. making available appropriate opportunities for 
research in all discipline areas of each university 
(This is fundamental to the idea of the university 
and secures the necessary foundation for quality in 
higher education. ); 


< increasing the capacity of the universities’ to 
respond to new needs in research, especially those 
that contribute to the development of Ontario; 


: shoring up the equipment base of the universities to 
allow them to be effective in current research; 


: increasing «the sability, «of; «they guniverspieres Yio 
co-operate effectively with industry and government 
on research in areas of national need; 


: Maintaining research activity independent of 
fluctuations in student numbers. 


Providing Service to the Community 


As mentioned previously, universities offer many different 
kinds of service to the community in fulfilling their academic 
functions related to teaching and research. In meeting this 
fifth objective, universities provide many direct services to 
the community that are by-products of their academic and 
professional activities. The universities' vast expertise is 
readily available and frequently used by the community. 
University staff, as consultants, commissioners, mediators, 
arbitrators, municipal officials and members of hospital and 
school boards, provide many valuable services to the 
community. 


As well, universities provide public lectures, concerts, 
theatre, art expositions @andwathleticsev ents sausu al veglijes Neda 
own facilities. They make these facilities readily available 
to the community. They provide legal clinics and a variety of 
health services including medical and dental clinics; they 
offer consulting advice to local businesses and industry. 
Their staffs participate actively in community organizations. 


rn all these ways universities make important 
contributions to the life of the community in which they are 
Situated. The dependence of the community on these services 


provided by the university iS inversely related to the 


availability of such services elsewhere in the community. In 
this; regard) the role of the university in the smaller, more 
remote, more isolated communities is especially important. In 
these areas sthemuniversity is’ frequently: the «focus sof the 
cultural and recreational life of the community as well as its 
intellectual centre. In the larger metropolitan areas, the 
role of the university in these matters is more limited, but 
it is seldom insignificant. 


To the extent that universities are vital and vibrant, 
they perform these kinds of community service effectively. In 
the future, universities will not only be expected to maintain 
these services but will undoubtedly be pressed to meet new 
needs in this area. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, the committee has reviewed the degree to 
which the current publicly stated objectives for the univer- 
Sities of Ontario have been met over the past decade and has 
identified some of the challenges facing Ontario universities 
if the needs and opportunities of the decade ahead are to be 
met. These challenges include widening accessibility to meet 
thieeraspirrations’ of Findividual citizens belonging to. “such 
groups as the Franco-Ontarians, the native peoples, the 
economically and socially disadvantaged and developing 
programs to meet new needs for continuing and part-time educa- 
rion. Furthermore, if Ontario is to compete in the world 
economyeandstultileits: traditional role in the life of Canada, 
a greater effort on the part of the universities is essential 
to provide the general education, professional training, 
advanced scientists and researchers, and research and develop- 
ment activities necessary for the future well-being of Ontario 
and its citizens. 


The extent to which these needs and opportunities can be 
met will depend upon the level of resources available to the 
universities. That is the subject of the next chapter. 


II. FUNDING IN RELATION TO OBJECTIVES 


The preceding chapter has identified the objectives establish- 
ed for the Ontario university system, Outlined the extent to 
which these have been met during the 1960s and 1970s and noted 
those areas where further effort may be appropriate. This 
chapter turns to the task of assessing the implications of 
various hypothetical levels of funding fon the pursutt Vor 
these objectives during the 1980s. 


Meeting these objectives is costly; SOy (4s: Ladllure. ato 
pursue them. It was sincere and profound worry about the 
capacity of the university system to meet these objectives at 
recent levels of funding that led the chairmen of governing 
bodies and the executive heads of the universities to express 
their concern to the premier last summer. Their concern, and 
that of the government, accounts in turn for the emphasis that 
the terms of reference of this committee accord to relating 
objectives and funding to the entire decade of the 1980s. 
Funding levels are decided upon from year to year, but their 
impact on the capacity of the university system to achieve the 
objectives is cumulative. 


Three models are presented.1l All develop from stated 
assumptions. Model 1, of which there are two variants, 
projects funding levels at a modest rate of real growth that 
would make it possible in some degree to meet the needs and 
pursue the opportunities outlined in chapter one. 


Model 2 is the funding level model developed by OCUA. It 
takes into consideration a projected decline in enrolment 
between 1984 and 1991 and anticipates increased "productivity" 
from the university system. 


Model 3, of which there are three variants, projects a 
level of ‘support that’ lags, in varying degrees, , benindsscne 
rate (of “antlatzion. The results of each of the three models 
and their variants are expressed in constant dollars. 


Before developing these models in detail, the committee 
wishes to stress one crucial point. People are the heart of 
the university. Universities depend upon the academic staff 
and the support staff to “accomplish they objectives, that in 


phe For details concerning the methods of calculation, see 
Appendix A. 


vurn esenve tieumstudents® ands the publicof Ontario. Approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the cost of operating universities is 
composed of salaries and benefits. Significant reductions in 
expenditure, therefore, involve reductions in staff costs, 
either in salary levels or staff numbers. Suchsweduct rors 
have direct negative effects on the people involved and on the 
ability of the universities to achieve their objectives. In 
describing. the consequences of those models that project 
declines in revenue, the committee is very conscious of their 
negative implications. 


MODEL 1 


Model 1 affords opportunities that, with prudent decision 
making, would enhance the ability of the universities to meet 
the challenges outlined in chapter one. PacubLty and sstatt 
complement size is projected to remain constant for the system 
as a whole, although the size of individual institutions might 
increase or decrease. Model 1 also assumes that funds will be 
provided to meet the projected costs of reasonable salary 
settlements in the accepted pattern, i.e., including "progress 
mMyrough the ranks" (PTR). 


MODEL la 


Model la, the first variant of Model 1, involves the following 
assumptions: 


nem costseof intilation awill ihe wmet; 


28 ene nh Costs sore RTRi{at a.netacosti of «two perecent: sper 
annumes trom 1981-—82).to 1985—-86..and. one per’ »cent» ‘per 
annum thereafter) will be met; 


3. no account will be taken of changes in enrolment, and 
should enrolment decline, any resources liberated will 
be directed to the objectives outlined in chapter one; 
and 


4. additional funding on the order of $25 million per 
annum for equipment and furniture replacement (based 
on a 15-year replacement cycle) will be provided. 


2. See Appendix A for an elaboration of this point. 


Se ao 


According’) to” Model “la, the 1980-81) "fundinga¥ base mor 
S1,064:.1. emrllion  wouldmigrow: (in » constant sdollargarerme) mato 
$1,227.2 million by 1990-91, an increase of $163.1 million or 
LS SeDGLr = Cele. This would entail an average annual increase 
of @S13-.S8=emillaon in*%addaition “to the provis fonomrs 25am on 
per year for equipment replacement. 


Impact of Model la on Objectives 


At this level of funding, the ability of the university system 
to fulfil the objectives outlined in chapter one would be 
enhanced considerably over what it is today. Of particutan 
importance would be the potential for strengthening research 


capability: The extra funds for equipment would enable the 
institutions to upgrade and replace equipment at a realistic 
rate. In addition, the scope of research and teaching could 


be enhanced to the extent that normal attrition permits 
universities to appoint new full-time faculty and staff in 
areas of academic priority. The new appointments would allow 
the institutions to respond in a positive way to Ontario's 
needs in research and the need for new academic programs to 
meet future requirements. 


The system, both in terms of people and equipment, would 
have a degree of flexibility that should allow it to respond 
to government policy and the program innovations required to 
meet the challenge of the future. There is no question but 
that some progress could be made towards extending accessi- 
bility to those groups listed under the first two objectives 
in chapter one. For example, in order to respond to Ontario's 
need for more highly educated manpower, part-time programs for 
professionals and other occupational groups could be imple- 
mented. Again, the funding made available for equipment would 
improve research capacity, which is of increasing importance 
if Ontario is to participate in the development of high 
technology. In fact, with the level of funding assumed by 
Model la, some progress would be made in most of the possible 
extensions of the objectives identified in chapter one. 


A word of* caution, however, iS in oraer. Up sto sth s 
point, the discussion has been based, in part, on the assump- 
tion that enrolment from the traditionally dominant 18-24 age 
group will decline and that resources will thus be available 
for new initiatives. It should be remembered that enrolment 
levels are not easy to predict with any accuracy. For 
example, a return to the 1976-77 participation rate for the 
18-24 age group would result in the maintenance of current 


enrolment levels during the 1980s from the traditional client 
groups alone. If this occurred, the capability of the 
universities to extend services to new groups and to develop 
new programs would be limited. 


Impact of Model la on Allocative Mechanisms 


At this level of funding it is expected that the question of 
allocative procedures would not be contentious. Formula fund- 
ing would probably be basically acceptable and the bulk of 
available funds would be distributed in this manner. 


MODEL lb 


Model lb is identical to Model la, except that it does not 
contain any special provisions for coping with equipment and 
furniture replacement. Under this variant the financial 
requirements of Ontario universities would increase by $138.1 
million oor 13.0 per cent by the end of the decade, entailing 
an average annual increase of $13.8 million. 


Impact of Model lb on Objectives 


As with Model la, if enrolment does decline then increased 
student accessibility through improved service would _ be 
possible with the existing faculty and staff complement. But 
an important trade-off would arise vis-a-vis the necessity of 
providing support for equipment and furniture replacement 
within traditional expenditure patterns if research capacity 
is to be maintained. Maintaining research capacity would 
require reducing the degree to which the improvements 
envisaged in la could be realized. 


Suppose, however, that the need for equipment was such 
that funds had to be found from other sources in the budgets 
of the universities. One possibility would be to remove all 
positions released by attrition for one year. This would 
provide $10.6 million per year for the decade and would pre- 
serve some of the current capacity to undertake research. 


This possibility is in some measure theoretical, because 
attrition takes place randomly and is seldom related to the 
universities' teaching and research needs. Ine. fact ina 


university would probably redirect some funds released by 
attrition each year to resolve special equipment problems. 


Impact of Model 1b on Allocative Mechanisms 


As with Model la, a formula allocative mechanism would 
probably remain acceptable. Some intervention might be needed 
to promote role differentiation and rationalization, and it 
would be much more likely that serious consideration would 
have to be given to providing special support for equipment 
and library expenditures, and for other needs. 


MODEL 2 


This model projects university expenditure requirements on the 
basis of the Ontario Council on University Affairs' funding 
model. It incorporates allowances for forecasted enrolment 
change and increased productivity, as well as the PTR costs 
identified under Model 1. The specific assumptions for Model 2 
are: 


1. the costs of inflation will be met; 


2. the cost of PTR (ata net “cost@ot “tworper fcent per 
annum from 1981-82 to 1985-86 and one per cent per 
annum thereafter) will be met; 


3. an increase in productivity of 0.5 per cent per annum 
will be achieved; and 


4. enrolment will vary annually in accordance with the 
projected (by Statistics Canada) change in the 18-24 
age group. Enrolment variations are discounted by 50 
per cent. 


According to Model 2, the 1980-81 funding base of 
$1,064.1 million would be $15.4 million or 1.4 per cent higher 
in 1990-91. This end result, however, would have _ been 
produced by a real growth of 6.2 per cent in the first five 
years of the decade, followed by an almost equally great dec- 
line in the last five years as shown in Figure 1. By the end 
of the decade, total expenditures would be 10.2 per cent less 
than those projected in Model lb. 


In this model the level of funding in each of the first 
five years is roughly the same as in Model 1b; in the latter 
half of the decade the rate of decline is similar to Model 
3a. Although the level of funding for the first ‘five years is 
close to that of Model 1b, prudent management for the downturn 
in the second five years would require preparatory actions 
during the first five years, including diverting expenditures 
from meeting the current objectives. 


Figure 1 Projected University Expenditures in Constant Dollars 
1980-81 to 1990-91 
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In the following discussion the committee deals with the 
decade as a whole, taking no account of variations from year 
to year or between the first and second halves of the period. 


Impact of Model 2 on Objectives 


From the universities' perspective, this financial option has 
several disadvantages. It makes no attempt to restore ground 
lost in the late 1970s; rather, Model 2 assumes financial 
adjustment to enrolment variation and additional productivity 
improvements despite the lost ground. No special provisions 
are made for furniture and equipment replacement (beyond what 
the universities consider to be the present inadequate base). 


If Model 2 were to be implemented, the impact of funding 
levels keyed to projected enrolment decline and compounded by 
the application of the productivity factor would be severe by 
the end of the decade. If the reductions in funding were to 
be distributed across all categories of expenditure, a comple- 
ment reduction on the order of 1,300 full-time equivalent 
(FTE) faculty positions and 1,800 FTE support positions would 
be required. This amounts to ten per cent of the total man- 
power of the system.3 If these manpower reductions were to 
be compressed into the latter half of the decade, the measures 
that would be required and their impact would be identical to 
those in Model 3a. 


The full extent of manpower reductions could be avoided 
if salary settlements in each year of the decade were, on 
average, one per cent below inflation. Salary settlements 
below the rate of inflation can be considered feasible only if 
the balance of the 1980s yields public and private sector 
settlements that are similarly below the rate of inflation. 
Otherwise, even though such action would maintain the size of 
the system, it would produce some negative effects. Inade- 
quate salary levels would likely result in the loss of high 
quality faculty and staff to those sectors able to provide 
higher compensation, and achievement of all the objectives 
would be compromised to some degree. Objectives three and 
fOUuLrewOuld be particularly affected, because the best research 
people are very mobile. 


3. See Appendix A for the calculations relating to the method 
of determining complement reduction. 


Further, complement reductions of the magnitude indicated 
above would exacerbate the system's present resource alloca- 
tion problems and limit further its ability to respond to per- 
ceived needs for re-direction. The least unattractive method 
of achieving the required reductions in complement might seem 
to be for the universities to take full advantage of normal 
rates of attrition over the decade. But, since attrition 
tends to occur in areas of high student and employer demand 
more frequently than in low demand areas, some existing strong 
programs would be weakened, and some programs would collapse 
altogether. Moreover, planning for decline in the second half 
of the decade would surely involve planning for program 
closure. Given the necessary lead time to effect reductions 
in expenditures by these means, plans to close programs would 
have to be made immediately, during the period of continuing 
expansion. Such measures would have serious adverse effects 
on the ability of the system to meet its objectives. 


Another simplified approach to reducing expenditures 
would be by increasing teaching loads through the cancellation 
of research leaves or other means. Such an approach would in 
fact reduce expenditures only if the faculty made redundant by 
higher teaching loads were removed from the system. The con- 
sequences of this action, however, would seriously affect the 
research capacity of the system. Furthermore, unless most 
universities in North America and Europe followed suit, many 
of the best faculty would go elsewhere. 


However the necessary complement reductions were 
achieved, the implications for the objectives of the system 
would be the following: 


- no expansion of accessibility could be expected; 


- in terms of professional programs, Significant positive 
responses to new challenges would not be possible; 


- research potential would suffer because the infusion of 
new faculty and technical personnel needed to maintain 
scholarship and research and to stimulate new develop- 
ments would be foregone; 


- research potential would also suffer because of perpetua- 
tion of the current equipment problem; accordingly, the 
universities' capacity for assisting industrial- innova- 
tion could not be expected to grow; 


Pra cle Oneascsilechesextent aid quality of community service 
would be inevitable. 


Impact of Model 2 on Allocative Mechanisms 


Without examining in detail the possible variations to the 
existing allocative mechanism, it seems clear that some 
adjustments would be necessary. While an enrolment-based 
formula might continue to be an acceptable way of allocating 
most of the resources available, certain problem areas would 
have to be addressed. For example, special funding provisions 
might be necessary for institutions particularly affected by 
such factors as role differentiation, geographic significance 
and inability to adapt to changing circumstances. Incentive 
grants designed to promote changes in institutional program 
offerings would warrant serious consideration to enable the 
universities to meet the cost of closing down some programs. 


MODEL 3 


All three variants of Model 3 assume that a funding model such 
as that used by the Ontario Council on University Affairs 
produces results that exceed resources the government is pre- 
pared to commit to the university system. This assumption is 
not inconsistent with recent history.4 Indeed, since 1977-78, 
whether because of a program of fiScal restraint, reduced 
potential for increased government revenue, the need to shift 
government expenditure priorities or some combination of these 
factors, universities have received a level of global funding 
that is below the rate of inflation. 


MODEL 3a 


Model 3a, the first variant of Model 3, assumes that there 
will be an effective annual reduction in university support at 
a rate of one per cent below the level of inflation. 


4. For four consecutive years, university revenue has fallen 
short of the level deemed necessary by the OCUA by 1.1 per 
Ceniewin 9. 9/78-7978 2.5) per “cent in 1979-80; 2.8 per cent in 
1980-81; and 2.4 per cent in 1981-82. 


It produces a decline in revenue of $101.7 million or 9.6 
per cent over the decade. This is equivalent to reducing 
funding by an average of $10.2 million per year. Inerthas 
model, by 1990-91, total expenditures would be 19.9 per cent 
below those projected by Model lb and 10.8 per cent below 
those projected by Model 2. 


Impact of Model 3a on Objectives 


Model 3a dictates salary expenditures at 22.1 per cent below 
the levels postulated by Model lb. These requirements could 
be met over the period of the decade by: 


a) salary settlements for the decade at a rate of two per 
cent per annum below the rate of inflation (Such 
settlements would be feasible over the decade only if 
all sectors within society were to accept settlements 
Similarly below the rate of inflation.); 


b) complement reductions on the order of 2,900 FTE 
faculty positions plus 4,000 FTE non-academic staff 
positions (This represents a reduction of 22.1 per 
cent of FTE faculty vand Stati); 


c) some combination of a) and b). 


Potential effects on the objectives of the system that 
flow from the complement reductions outlined above would 
likely include the following: 


: in order to preserve core strength, universities would 
have to abandon educational "outreach" programs, ter- 
Minate instructional programs in a number of discip- 
lines and impose severe enrolment limits in others; 


- in order to maintain quality, resources would likely 
be concentrated in identified areas at specific 
institutions, thereby reducing diversity of programs; 


: the university system would find itself in a situation 
where it would be unable to respond to provincial man- 
power needs, especially in terms of professional 
programs; 


- at this level of funding the preservation of a minimal 
range of graduate programs in the province would be 
all that could be expected; 


“cee eLrescarchm potential of “the universities” would-be 
seriously impaired, since the termination of instruct- 
ional programs would lead to corresponding losses in 
research capability; 


- equally damaging would be the creation of an unfavour- 
able climate for retaining able scientists and 
scholars; 


serious erosion in community service would be unavoid- 
able. 


Impact of Model 3a on Allocative Mechanisms 


Model 3a greatly accentuates the problems previously identi- 
fied in connection with Model 2. At this level it is not 
clear that the formula method would hold. Even if the formula 
approach remained acceptable as the basic allocative method 
for a substantial portion of the total funds available, there 
would be strong pressures favouring an interventionist, non- 
formula grant system encompassing an increasingly large 
portion of total system support. Special support for the 
costs involved in facilitating complement aand_= program 
reductions would have to be added to that provided for the 
purposes previously identified under Model 2. Given the lead 
time required to allow students to move through a program 
designated for termination and to effect the separation of 
long-term employees, special allocative measures would 
undoubtedly be required.? 


In addition to inviting a more interventionist allocative 
system, the magnitude of the reductions contemplated would 
likely suggest the imposition of further control measures. 
These measures could include an embargo upon all new profes- 
sional and graduate programs, or the setting of institutional 
enrolment ceilings. Such measures would probably require the 
exercise of system authority in virtually all areas of 
university operations. The questions raised concerning such 
system authority are dealt with in chapter three. 


oa See Appendix B for a consideration of the magnitude of 
program elimination. 


MODEL 3b 


Model 3b, the second variant of Model 3, produces a further 
reduction in the universities' base budgets by assuming that 
university support will be two per cent below inflation each 
year for the balance of the decade. 


In this variant, the shortfall in constant dollars would 
be $194.7 million or 18.3 per cent over the ten-year period, 
entailing an average annual decrease of about $19.5 million. 
The results suggest that, by the end of the decade, total 
expenditures would be 27.7 per cent below the costs of main- 
taining the existing university system as projected by Model 
iLien 


Impact of Model 3b on Objectives 


This variant dictates salary expenditures at 29.6 per cent 
below the levels postulated by Model lb. Such expenditure 
reductions could be effected only if the following measures 
were feasible: 


a) faculty and staff salary settlements at three per cent 
per annum below inflation, if all sectors of society 
are accepting such settlements; 


b) complement reductions on the order of 3,800 FTE 
faculty positions plus 5,300 FTE non-academic staff 
positions (These represent reductions of about 30 per 
cent of FTE complement. ); 


c) some combination of a) and b). 


Complement reductions of the magnitude indicated above 
would necessitate major changes in the structure of Ontario's 
university system. Rationalization of the system through 
voluntary program elimination would not achieve reductions of 
the scale required. 


Basically, “there are two alternatives for achieving such 
Significant reductions in complements: 


1. wholesale elimination of a significant number of 
academic programs at the undergraduate, professional 
and graduate levels (over and above those identified 
in connection with Model 3a); or 


2. contraction of the system by the elimination of 
certain institutions from the list of those eligible 
for government support. 


Extensive elimination of programs would produce: 


- reduced quantitative and geographic accessibility to 
undergraduate, professional and graduate programs (the 
severity of which depends upon demography, the parti- 
Cipation rate and student program preferences); 


+ = reduced pursuit sof intellectual activity and research 
(the severity of which depends on the extent to which 
the programs selected for elimination are of lower 
airy ji 


- increased short-run financial pressure occasioned by 
the cost of faculty and staff reductions, coupled with 
continued institutional costs that are insensitive to 
program elimination. 


It is evident that program elimination on such a major 
scale would mean that tenure could not be maintained. The 
program elimination option, therefore, might require modifica- 
Pvons, tOLexisting labour contracts that link job security. to 
Pemire= and SocnltOrity) Or, Sif snecessary, the! imposition. of 
system-wide conditions of employment through legislative 
intervention. Such action might prove so unpalatable that the 
institutional closure route, which would confine these matters 
to the individual institution, might be deemed more accept- 
able. 


In order to reduce expenditures to the extent required by 
Model 3b, the system-wide reductions occasioned by Model 3a 
must be augmented by the closure of one or a combination of 
institutions constituting about ten per cent of the present 
system. This option would entail: 


Pemome OSS “ines Ggeodrapnic accessibility ~that could be 
tempered “by the location of the -institution(s) 
selected for closure; 


meee OSsemin wuantitative accessibility “that could be 
tempered by additional expenditures to promote student 
mobility; 


Peramlossein accessibility to programs “that are “in high 
student demand, e.g., institutions selected for 
closure on the grounds that there is already more than 
one university serving a particular geographic 
location may also be institutions whose programs are 
in high demand; 


- a loss in intellectual activity and research, because 
every university in Ontario has a cluster of high- 
quality programs and faculty. 


The financial savings generated by this option would be 
greater than those yielded by the program closure option 
because all the costs of the closed institution(s) would be 


eliminated. There would, however, be short-term costs 
associated with compensating released academic and support 
staff. There could be additional long-term costs to promote 


student mobility. 


The specific effects of the required contraction would 
likely include some or all of the following: 


. the existing geographical distribution of academic 
programs would be severely curtailed; 


- for those institutions not eliminated, program closure 
might produce radical transformations. For example, 
the University of Guelph might become the "Guelph 
Institute of Life Sciences" or portions of Guelph, 
Waterloo, Wilfrid Laurier and McMaster universities 
Might become the constituent parts of a "University of 
Central Ontario"; 


- if priority were to be assigned to providing accessi- 
bility for basic undergraduate education, it is more 
likely that existing institutions would be contracted 
in size rather than given specialized roles; 


- if priority were to be assigned to the maintenance of 
some "full service" institutions, contraction of other 
institutions would, of necessity, be more extensive; 


- the loss of programs at the graduate level would be 
linked to changes at the undergraduate and professi- 
Onal level, but contraction would likely be greater at 
the graduate level. 


Impact of Model 3b on Allocative Mechanisms 


The effects described under the conditions of Model 3a would 
be accentuated. A strong measure of central authority would 
be required to achieve program elimination on the _ scale 
required by Model 3b. On the other hand, the closing of a 
majOr university, or of three or four smaller universities, 
might permit the retention of some form of formula allocation 
with respect to the remaining institutions. 


The closing of any institution, even with reasonable 
prior notice, would require special funding arrangements to 
compensate long-term members of staff. Special grants for 
this purpose would probably have to be considered part of the 
legislative action required to effect university dissolution. 


MODEL 3c 


Model 3c, the third variant of Model 3, assumes that there 
will be an effective annual reduction in university support at 
a rate of four per cent below the level of inflation. This 
variant sees the funding of the system in constant dollars 
decreased by $356.6 million. 


Impact of Model 3c on Objectives 


Such expenditure reductions could be met only if the following 
were feasible: 


a) faculty and staff salary settlements for the decade at 
approximately 4.5 per cent per annum below inflation, 
if all sectors of society are accepting such 
settlements; 


b) complement reductions on the order of 5,600 FTE 
faculty positions and 7,700 FTE non-academic staff 
positions; 


c) some combination of a) and b). 


At this level of funding, none of the accessibility 
objectives would be feasible. Funding would be sufficient to 
Maintain the present quality of education and research at only 
60 per cent of the universities' present capacity. 


CAPITAL FUNDING 


Throughout this discussion, operating funds only have been 
considered in calculating the projected levels of 
expenditure. No account has been taken of the additional need 
for capital funds required for plant renovations, alterations 
or replacement. This financial requirement, however, should 
not be minimized. These funds are of critical importance to 
the universities, particularly those with aging physical 
facilities. 


CONCLUSION 


The implications of various funding levels for the objectives 
of the university system are multi-faceted and complex. For 
all this, however, the conclusions that can be distilled from 
the material presented in this chapter have ae stark 
Simplicity. To pursue the full range of objectives outlined 
in chapter one, the university system requires a level of 
funding that will rise at a modest rate of real growth. When 
the alternative represented by the OCUA model (Model 2) is 
projected “over, varerull-sdecade;, ft “Is ~clear Sthatresceriouc 
adjustments on the part of the universities are required and 
that some of the objectives become compromised. At the levels 
of funding variously below inflation hypothesized by the 
variants of Model 3, the objectives outlined in chapter one 
cannot be met; and quality can be salvaged only through 
increasingly drastic measures whose outcome is a 
commensurately inaccessible, elite and small Ontario 
university system. 


Diy ee oRUCTURE: ORS THE SYSTEM 


Introduction 


This chapter addresses the committee's fourth term of 
reference: 


tO Mel inewmore! clearly) the appropriate’ joint roleswot? the 
WS hou eons, sat hcescouncil off .OntarrvomUniversities), tthe 
Ontario Council on University Affairs and the Government 
ofethe Province of Ontario. 


It begins with a brief statement of the essential 
concerns of the universities and government in a publicly 
funded system and then proceeds to outline several alternative 
models for relating universities to government in such a 
system. Since it is necessary to provide an historical dimen- 
sion to the consideration of such matters in order to develop 
an adequate appreciation of them, the chapter then reviews 
briefly the evolution to date of the Ontario university 
system, including its relations with government. 


In the concluding section, more detailed consideration is 
given to the appropriate roles of COU and OCUA in the circum- 
Stances of the Ontario university system in the 1980s. 
Throughout, it should be recognized that any structure is but 
a means to an end, in this case having and maintaining univer- 
Sities of high quality in Ontario. 


The Concerns of the Universities and Government 


Ontario's institutions of higher learning share in the proud 
heritage of freedom of thought and enquiry that is’ the 
hallmark of universities throughout the free world. If the 
universities are properly to fulfil their role in society, 
which involves the transmission and advancement of knowledge 
ineed tits) LOnmS7. (Lt eis “widely ) recognized that« they smust 
remain free with respect to certain fundamentals. 


Academic freedom and university autonomy, which is its 
institutional form, are traditionally described as embodying 
three elements: the freedom to determine who shall teach, what 
shall be taught and who shall be taught. More specifically, 
this implies that universities should be free to determine who 
shall be appointed to faculty, and the terms and conditions 
under which faculty members shall practice their profession; 
who shall be admitted to study and to pursue research; what 
shall be the content of curriculum and degree requirements; 


what shall be subjects of research; and how the resources of 
the institutions shall be allocated internally. In the first 
instance these considerations involve individuals - faculty 
and students - and here we speak of academic freedom. As 
these considerations are reflected in the institution, we 
speak of university autonomy. 


While such autonomy for the university and the academic 
freedom it is designed to protect are major conditions for the 
successful fulfilment of the university's mandate, they are 
not unlimited, particularly so in the case of universities 
which receive, as do the universities of this province, the 
major proportion of their financial resources directly from 
pubis ceefunds. When this is the case, the government has a 
responsibility to ensure that the universities are adequately 
accountable for the expenditure of these public funds and 
efficient in the pursuit of those objectives for which the 
funding is provided. There iS no quarrel with the principle 
that massive public financial support requires strict 
accountability. 


The problem, of course, is to bring into harmony these 
two sets of considerations and to develop a structure in which 
the legitimate concerns of the universities and government are 
brought into an effective relationship. 


Government must make the basic decisions on matters of 
public policy, while accepting advice from the universities 
about the implications of these policies on university 
activities. Government must establish the general objectives 
for its publicly funded institutions and determine the amounts 
of public monies it is prepared to provide them, while paying 
close attention to the judgments of the universities about the 
propriety of these objectives, their resource implications, 
and the ability of the institutions to meet them adequately 
with the level of resources provided. Government must 
determine the audit and other financial reporting procedures 
to be followed to enable reporting to the public through the 
legislature on the effective and economical use of the 
resources provided from the public purse, while respecting the 
views of the universities as to the appropriate forms of 
reporting. 


These general considerations must be applied in relation 
to more specific policy issues such as accessibility, manpower 
planning, tuition fees, student aid and research programming, 
all of which carry implications for the relations between 


government and universities. The optimum method for 
allocating responsibilities for decisions on such _ issues 
cannot be determined in the abstract. To J/aGprives ati sucha 


determination it is necessary to consider carefully the 


a cy 


history and present circumstances of the groups’ involved. 
Moreover, "the determination’ of an appropriate, allocation of 
powers involves making a choice from among a number of 
alternative models. 


Alternative Models 


The laissez faire model lies at one extreme, the centralized 
control model at the other. In the laissez faire model, each 
university is left entirely free to make its own decisions in 
academic matters and deals directly with the government to 
secure the public funds necessary for the pursuit of these 
activities. This was largely the eonditi10ne, sof the 
universities in this province until the end of the 1950s. 
Although it affords maximum autonomy to the individual 
institutions, such a system iS now generally regarded as 
inappropriate because of the level of funding that is provided 
by government. 


The centralized control model, the common pattern of 
university organization in many European countries’ and 
elsewhere in the world, provides a minimum of institutional 


autonomy. The university system is organized as an arm of the 
central government, with government defining the 
organizational structure and administration of the 


universities; appointing faculty and administrative staff, who 
are civil servants; exercising detailed control over budgets 
and curricula; and even managing some of the services. Such a 
highly centralized system of control by government is widely 
regarded in the English-speaking world as providing too little 
freedom for the universities to fulfil properly their mission. 


There are several alternatives to the two models 
described above, each of which involves some elements of 
centralized authority with corresponding la. mite bons’ s.0n 


institutional autonomy. One of these is the University Grants 
Committee (UGC) model developed originally in the United 
Kingdom. Established in 1919, the UGC, which is composed 


mainly of university academics, came to be viewed by many as 
the foremost example of how to have extensive public financial 
support without governmental control. Although the terms of 
reference constituted it as an advisory body, in practice it 
exerted executive power; after consulting with the 
universities, the UGC has disbursed grant money to the 
universities at its discretion. More recently the UGC has 
developed much closer relations with the Department of 
Education and Science. Together, these two central agencies 
have come to play an increasingly dominant role in planning 
national university policy in the United Kingdom. 


Another model is that of partial state control, of which 
there are two major variants in the United States. One is the 
consolidated state university model, with a central board of 
governors or regents responsible for a multi-campus' state 
university. in this /jurisdiction ~1t would [beweca venmarhe 
"University of Ontario". The other is the coordinating board 
model, in which a state coordinating body with specified 
executive powers stands between the individual institutions 
and the government. In both models a central agency exercises 
specified executive powers on behalf of the system. 


Any detailed examination of the respective pros and cons 
of these models can best be undertaken within the context of 
given historical circumstances. For this reason we now turn 
to the history of the development of the Ontario university 
system. 


The -Evolution) of the Structure or ‘the Ontario Univemsn ty 
system 


Until the end of the Second World War, except for the 
University of Toronto, the universities in Ontario were 
essentially private institutions. None received any 
appreciable amount of support from public funds. With the 
masSive expansion of university education in this province in 
the 1950s and 1960s, all of this changed. This expansion was 
financed almost entirely by je bil owha re. expenditure, and 
this brought the government into university education in ways 
that previously had been largely unknown. With the expansion, 
some formerly religious institutions were secularized in order 
to become eligible for public funding and a number of new 


universities were founded. All were established by 
legislation as autonomous institutions with full university 
degree-granting powers. During the’ searlyayipart -ofpethis 


expansion phase, the universities operated for the most part 
as fully autonomous institutions, with a minimum of formal 
provision for communication, cooperation and coordination. 


But soon it came to be recognized that, as the system 
developed in size and complexity, a more formal structure was 
required in order to provide increased public accountability, 
as well as to improve the’ universities’ ability ‘to -fulfil 
their educational missions. 


The Committee on University Affairs (CUA), predecessor of 
OCUA, and the Committee of Presidents of the Universities of 
Ontario (CPUO), predecessor of COU, were both set up in the 
early 1960s. The Department of University Affairs, later the 
Ministry of Colleges and Universities, was establish in 1965. 


ives ie SL Ormilam tor ethes distribution Of “operating mrants, 
developed through consultation between CUA and CPUO, was 
accepted by government and put in place, and work was begun 
Cnmamcapitoalerormtil ay At about the same time an appraisals 
system for the evaluation of proposed new graduate programs 
was developed and approved by CPUO, and the first tentative 
steps were taken towards the development of discipline 
assessment as the second major component in graduate planning. 


In that same year, 1967, government decided to establish 
ae comiesionson Post-Secondary Education in Ontario, but’ it 
was two years before the commission was actually set up. The 
two reports of this commission, the preliminary one issued in 
1971 and the final one published late in 1972, and in 
particu ar the responses they elicited, determined the 
structure of the Ontario university system in the 1970s. 
Although expressing the judgment that Ontario was being well 
served by its universities and indicating a preference for 
evolution rather than any radical departures, the commission 
in its preliminary report proposed some startling changes in 
the structure of post-secondary education in Ontario. ie 
Suggested the establishment of three coordinating boards, one 
for each of three post-secondary sectors, including one for 
the universities. This board was to have sweeping powers over 
the universities, including the power to establish new 
academic programs and faculties and to discontinue existing 
ones; the power to establish admission requirements for the 


MictatietOonse Lil ts? jurisdiction; “and’» the’ ~authority (to 
gevocate wboth sloperating “and capital grants. The proposal 
failed to gain the support of either the university community 
Or government. The commission's preliminary report did, 


however, focus attention on the issue of structure. 


In the final report the commission modified its earlier 
recommendations and proposed the establishment of an Ontario 
Council on University Affairs that would have both advisory 
and executive powers. The proposed new body was to plan and 
coordinate the university system in consultation with the 
universities and related voluntary associations; to advise the 
Munistergsoneglobals funding; + and’to allocate “and distribute 
Gperatange and capiital ~funds» on ‘the basis of an objective 
formula. 


COU strongly endorsed these proposals on the 
understanding that the new council would seek system planning 
advice, romecOU «ands would ‘work closely with COU in the 
implementation of plans. What is noteworthy is that, despite 
earlier sharp disagreements with any proposal to provide some 
central authority, by the time the debate closed the various 


university constituencies were all essentially in agreement 
with the commission's recommendation to give limited executive 
power to a new Ontario Council on University Affairs. The 
Council of Ontario Universities, the Ontario Confederation of 
University Faculty Associations, the Ontario Federation of 
Students and the universities all favoured such a move. 


But this recommendation was rejected by government as 
being incompatible with the principle of cabinet 
responsibility in a parliamentary system. When government 
decided to replace the Committee on University Affairs with a 
new body, OCUA, it chose to make this body strictly advisory. 
Other than the change in name, the terms of the draft 
legislation establishing the new council were almost 
indistinguishable from the order-in-council establishing the 
now-defunct CUA. OCUA was empowered to make recommendations 
to, the. minister on vany “matter “that, an? the sopinion ore ce 
council, concerned one or more Ontario degree-granting 
institutions or the students registered in such institutions, 
and to make recommendations in respect of any matter referred 
to it by, thepminister: 


In announcing the establishment of the new council, 
however, the government stated its intention to strengthen the 
buffer between universities and government. In reaching a 
decision not to grant executive authority to a buffer body, 
the government decided to continue to reserve to itself the 
power to make policy decisions affecting the universities, 
though it was prepared to do so on advice rendered publicly by 
a body created for the purpose. 


These decisions established the structure of the Ontario 
university system for the remainder of the 1970s. Although 
some additional limitations were placed on institutional 
autonomy in the area of graduate planning through the further 
application of the appraisals and assessment processes, the 
universities of Ontario continued to enjoy a relatively high 
degree of autonomy. 


Heavily weighted’ iny the direction "of? finstitutional 
autonomy, the system balances institutional autonomy and 
government authority by means of a series of checks operated 
through the exercise of cabinet and ministerial responsibility 
and the activities of the buffer advisory body, OCUA. Each 
institution enjoys its own separate juridical status under the 
terms of an act of the legislature; internal governance and 
Management are the responsibility of an internal governing 
structure established by each university ‘statute. An 
important measure of public accountability is achieved by the 
trusteeship role of each governing body. 


Other sources of public accountability include statutory 
provisions under which universities are required to submit 
statistical and financial data to the Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities for tabling in the legislature, and the operating 
grants formula by means of which public funds continue to be 
disbursed on a non-discretionary basis related to enrolment on 
the advice of OCUA. 


Because the advice of OCUA does not bind the minister or 
cabinet, government remains responsible and can refuse the 
advice if it so chooses. However, given the important role 
played by a non-discretionary formula and the balance of 
institutional and system interests that have evolved, such 
action would occur only for the most serious of reasons. 
While government is required to have the ministry estimates 
approved in the legislature, institutional internal govern- 
ance, management, budgets and academic programs are neither 
scrutinized by the legislature nor under the direct control of 
the ministry. 


During the 1970s, most other provincial jurisdictions in 
Canada were implementing decisions to provide for greater 
central control of academic program planning at both the 
graduate and undergraduate levels, either directly under the 
responsibility of the relevant minister or through some buffer 
agency. But in Ontario, academic planning in the system 
continued largely by cooperation and advice. However, by the 
end of the 1970s, in a setting of financial restraint and 
shifting priorities, serious questions were again raised in 
Ontario about the need for some additional central authority 
to improve the ability of the system to respond to these 
challenges. 


The renewed debate on the structure of the Ontario 
university system was greatly stimulated by OCUA's September 
1980 paper, System Rationalization: A Responsibility and an 
Opportunity. OCUA took the position that, in the face of fund- 
ing which has strained the capacity of the universities to 
fulfil collectively their objectives, the universities must 
seek to maintain quality while making the most effective use 
possible of the public funds with which they are provided. To 
continue to accomplish this, OCUA suggested that there is need 
for further system-wide consolidation and rationalization, and 
that undesirable duplication in academic programming should be 
prevented and eliminated to protect existing academic programs 
of high quality, to preserve opportunities for innovation, and 
to ensure the availability and effective use of scarce 
resources in areas of need. OCUA suggested that the universi- 
ties themselves, through COU, should attempt to rationalize 
the system. If, however, COU as a voluntary association of 
universities was unable to do so, some more centralized 
authority would be necessary. 


Fundamental questions are again being raised about the 
structure of the Ontario university system. There is general 
agreement that the universities should retain a high degree of 
autonomy. At the same time, it is recognized that the sum of 
the decisions taken at each institution may not be appropriate 
from a provincial perspective. If such is the case, what body 
should make decisions on behalf of the system, decisions that 
may conflict with the interests of an individual institution? 


When this question is set within the context of the 
evolution of the Ontario university system, the issue focuses 
immediately on the roles of COU and OCUA as bodies which 
might, Singly or in concert, be asked to assume such 
responsibilities. 


The University of Ontario 


Before examining in detail the options involving COU and OCUA, 
it would be useful to examine a particular model involving a 


central authority, namely, the University of Ontario. Such a 
model would appear to have some immediate advantages’ to 
government. Instead of having to deal with a number of 


autonomous institutions, there would be only one governing 
body to deal with for the entire system. The upward line of 
accountability to ‘sovernment couwtd” be, clear sandwdrrect; rene 
downward line of implementation of policy and funding 
decisions equally so. The central governing body would be 
responsible for academic programs, budget matters, and staff- 
ing policy judged necessary to effect system planning. Some 
local initiatives would remain. 


The creation of a single university would make possible 
the implementation of common terms and conditions of appoint- 
ment for members of academic and academic support staffs, and 
common salary and benefit plans, which would facilitate staff 
MODLULEYs It would be possible to retain the essentials of 
academic freedom so long as the university itself was 
autonomous in the matters mentioned earlier. 


But there would be disadvantages. A single university 
for this province would be of such a size and complexity as to 
challenge the efforts of even the most able governors and 
administrators. Furthermore, Ontario is a large province and 
decisions made by the central governing and administrative 
bodies would be made very far from the campuses where they 
would be applied. 


The management of such a large system would necessitate a 
large central bureaucracy, whose size and procedures would 
tend to stifle local initiatives and reduce flexibility. The 
current structure of internal university governance, which 
depends heavily on faculty and student involvement, would be 
substantially modified and many more decisions would be placed 
in the hands of administrators. 


There would likely be considerable additional costs: for 
the large central bureaucracy and for meeting the irresistible 
pressures to improve salary and benefit levels across the 
system to the current best level. Also, it would be necessary 
to introduce legislation amending the charters of the existing 
institutions. Furthermore, to the extent that the University 
of Ontario might well warrant the status of a crown corpora- 
tion, ministerial responsibility would be diluted and the 
board of the university would be destined to uncertain 
relations with the legislature. 


While such highly centralized control can create the 
possibility of effective planning, the absence of sufficient 
checks and balances can just as easily produce the opposite. 
The central authority would continuously face the dilemma of 
whether. £0 -act aS a strong advocate of the university to 
government, or whether to become an enforcer of government 
policy. As advocate, the board might serve the university 
well. If, however, the board became enmeshed in the political 
process, the negative implications for the university could be 
serious and likely long term. While it might be possible to 
control academic programs more effectively through the central 
governing board and even to eliminate certain programs on 
certain campuses, given the realities of an area-based 
legislature no government could remain aloof from the decision 
by the governing board to close an institution. In any event, 
there. isjsno tradition in Ontario to support the model of the 
single university; indeed, the prevailing tradition opposes 
such a model. 


The Roles of COU and OCUA 


In the recent past there have been conflicting views of the 
appropriate relative roles of COU and OCUA. As a voluntary 
association representing the publicly financed universities in 
thesssprovince,,. COU. .performs a.number ,of. important, even 


essential functions on behalf of the system. These include 
Phemiimtarniosmuniversities, Application. Centre and .the .Inter- 
university Transit System. The -~COU 6Div.ision,.of (Research. ws 


the source of much of the best research on university affairs 
being produced in Canada, and its Office of Communications has 
become an important communications link between the 
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universities and the wider community. Such activities 
should be maintained. COU is also deeply involved in 
graduate planning on behalf of the system. Through its many 
affiliates, such as the Committee of Finance Officers and 
the various councils of deans, and its many committees, COU 
plays a major role in exchanging information and assisting 
in the formulation of policy across a broad spectrum of 
areas of vital interest to the universities and_ the 
government. 


But because ic is a voluntary association, COU 
possesses certain limitations. It cannot compel participa- 
tron’ ini any sof russ vactivieres: Neither can it make any 
decisions that are binding on its member institutions with- 
out their consent. This means that COU is never in a good 
position to referee or to settle disputes between or among 
its members. It cannot easily adopt policies that are 
judged contrary to the interests of any of its members; and 
if it does® adopt such policies; iti cannot: enforces tien. 
Moreover, as the history of the past two years has shown, 
attempts by COU to assume such a role led to misunderstand- 
ing and suspicion among member institutions and a general 
weakening of the council. COU could be changed to enable it 
to perform executive functions on behalf of the system. But 
such a change would seriously reduce its ability to perform 
its other functions and, without a change in the legal 
powers of individual institutions, would leave the possi- 
bility of direct approaches to government when institutional 
or regional concerns were at variance with COU decisions. 


Reflection on such matters has led increasing numbers 
of members of the university community to conclude that COU 
is not the appropriate body to assume decision-making re- 
sponsibilities on behalf of the system. To these considera- 
tions there should be added the argument that any such body 
representing the universities would not likely be accepted 
by government or by the public as credible when making 
decisions in which its members clearly were interested 
parties. 


If there is need in Ontario for a coordinating body in 
the academic program area at both the graduate and under- 
graduate levels, can such a role be effectively performed by 
OCUA? In recent years the universities have been very 
reluctant to see OCUA granted such a role, in part because 
they remained unpersuaded of the need or of the desirability 
for any body outside of the universities to perform such a 
role, and in part because they perceived OCUA to be lacking 
the considerable academic resources required to make judg- 
ments on these matters that would “bem =-both sound and 
credible. But OCUA could be strengthened in order to fulfil 
a wider mandate. 


Without altering its essential character as an advisory 
body, OCUA could, through its advice regarding the allocation 
of funds, assume a greater responsibility for the coordination 
of academic programming. In such a case, it would be desir- 
able to specify more clearly the role:of OCUA. 


OCUA would continue to exercise de facto control through 
its recommendations on funding and other matters, while mini- 
sterial responsibility would be preserved and individual 
institutions would remain free, as at present, to argue their 
cases directly with government. At the same time, OCUA would 
continue to collaborate closely with COU, the individual 
Mista Cute Ons, mande provincial “organizations of faculty, staff 
and students. A high degree of institutional autonomy could be 
maintained. Each institution would continue to maintain and 
develop its academic programs subject only to limitations on 
program funding. 


OCUA already has very broad terms of reference, but these 
could be made more specific if they expressly provided 
responsibility for offering advice on the funding of graduate 
and undergraduate programs, on the coordination of academic 
programming, including the introduction and dismantling of 
programs, and on enrolment levels and distribution, such 
advice to be given after review on the basis of specified 
criteria. Its role would be strengthened also if government 
were to request OCUA advice on all matters of policy directly 
affecting the universities or any of their academic programs 
prior to decisions being made with respect to such policies, 
e.g., decisions to establish new faculties or schools, changes 
in admission levels in programs where the number of students 
is directly controlled by government, tuition fees policy 
(including fees for visa students), and modifications in the 
student aid program. 


As well, it could be made clear that OCUA would have 
discretion to offer advice on any matter involving one or more 
universities in the system or the system as a whole. This 
would give to OCUA specific responsibility for recommending 
which new programs should be funded and which existing 
programs should cease to be eligible for funding. 


OCUA could also be responsible for recommending enrol- 
ment levels for which public funding would be provided. These 
recommendations might be for total enrolment quotas for each 
institution or for enrolment quotas by program. As well, it 
could make recommendations on library coordination and coordi- 
nation in such other areas of large expenditure as computing 
and major scientific equipment. 


If OCUA is to play this more extensive role, some changes 
in its organization would be desirable. OCUA would continue 
to have a predominantly lay membership, with a strong minority 
of academic members. It would continue to operate openly, 
holding public -heardngs; -andmpublishing Sts sa0v.ice mel Uawould 
also require a larger staff. 


The council could be strengthened, however, by the 
provision of additional academic resources by means of strong 
academic committees whose membership would be determined by 
OCUA after consultation with COU and others. Such committees 
would assist OCUA in reaching decisions on funding of academic 
programs in relation to province-wide needs and other such 
criteria. In addition, OCUA should have available to it the 
results of a COU appraisal process applied stringently to all 
existing as well as new graduate programs. 


Would such an increase in the de facto authority of OCUA 
be sufficient to enable the universities to improve their 
ability to serve the province? The answer to this question 
must be developed against the background of judgments made on 
Matters addressed in the preceding chapters, where various 
levels of funding and their implications are explored. 


A sound structure for the system will be one capable of 
operating at various levels of system resources. At levels of 
funding that generate modest real growth, OCUA, through the 
enhanced role outlined in this chapter, could encourage the 
institutions to take maximum advantage of the opportunities 
presented. At more stringent levels of funding, including 
levels that are moderately below the rate of inflation, this 
same role might provide sufficient central authority to effect 
the painful adjustments that would be entailed. 


There are limits, however, on the ability of any advisory 
body to cope with a university system under severe fiscal 
restraint. Should restraint approximate the funding levels 
encompassed by models 3b and 3c in the preceding chapter, it 
is unlikely that any degree of incremental change, including 


direct ministerial control, would suffice. At such levels of 
funding, legislative intervention ~ whether to effect 
institutional closure or similar serious measures - could not 


be avoided. 


CONCLUSION 


In this preliminary report, the committee has concentrated 
upon a review of the extent to which the universities have 
met, in@, the sipast # two mdecades, the currently accepted 
objectives. An examination is also made of what remains to be 
done in the 1980s to serve the people of Ontario and Canada. 
This has involved analyzing the effects of different funding 
Wevetsmaandm Governingy: structures on 5 the ability .,of, the 
universities to meet these objectives. 


The committee has not attempted to address comprehensi- 
vely every issue arising from its terms of reference, nor has 
it made any recommendations. Rather, the committee has sought 
at this stage to identify the consequences of the choices to 
be made. 


The committee looks forward to receiving the views of the 
university community and the public upon the issues raised in 
this preliminary report before proceeding to prepare its final 
report. 


APPENDIX A: CALCULATION OF EXPENDITURE MODELS 


The Base Year 


The base employed in the calculation of all expenditure models 
is the estimate of the university system's expenditures in 
1980-81 ‘contained “ins? the Ontario® “Councilie® onmiuniversmury 
Affairs' Advisory Memorandum 80-II. The base expenditures in- 
clude those of the fifteen provincially assisted universities, 
the affiliated colleges, Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, the 
Ontario “Institute, fore Studies Aine Edtication es thesponcario 
College of Art and Dominican College. Total expenditures have 
been distributed between salaries and fringe benefits, and 
non-salary items as follows: 


Salaries and Fringe Benefits: $860.9 million 
Non-Salary Items: S203 e220 milakvon 
TOTAL: $1,064.1 million 


A detailed description of the derivation of the base is 
provided in Appendix B of Advisory Memorandum 80-II. 


Progress throughs thes Ranks 


Organizations have various ways of providing compensation to 
their employees for experience and job re-classification. PTR 
iS a university designation for such "step increases" (as dis- 
Cnet from "scale increases" or "across the board" 
increases). Given a uniform age distribution, the costs of 
PTR should be met from the difference between the higher aver- 
age Salaries of people leaving a given work force and the 
lower salaries of new recruits. 


Because of the rapid growth of the university system in 
the 1960s and early 1970s, university staffs today have a 
relatively low average age; very few staff members are at or 
approaching retirement age. This situation is probably not 
unique to the universities, but it represents a net annual 
cost to the system. Eventually, as the age distribution 
changes, the costs associated with PTR will ‘approach zero. 
Indeed, it is anticipated that PTR will constitute a negative 
incremental cost by the late 1990s. 


MODEL 1 


a) The Costs of PTR: are calculated by multiplying the 
salaries and fringe benefits component for each year 
DYVgeLO Zee perescente: (tO 11.985-86) 8 and l0imeper cent (to 
1990-91). Non-salary costs 'remain constant. On this 
basis, salary and fringe benefit costs increase by 
sige elem iron (from’s860.9 million to.$999.0 million) 
OF flGe0 per cent. 


b) Additional Equipment and Furniture Funding: is 
calculated by adding $25 million to the non-salary 
expenditures of $203.2 million (an increase of 12.3 
per cent). Thus non-salary costs increase to $228.2 
Million (in constant dollars) in 1981-82 and then 
remain at that level throughout the period. 


Model la (which incorporates both PTR costs7~ and 
additional equipment and furniture funding) projects a $163.1 
Million increase in total expenditures (from $1,064.1 million 
COMO ee seein) LON), an increase: of 15.3 per cent. 


Model lb (with PTR costs as the only variable) projects 
that total expenditures will increase by $138.1 million (from 
pe UG a. emiebiton tol 1,202.2 million) or 13.0 per cent. 


MODEL 2 


a) Costs of PTR: are calculated in the same manner as 
that used under Model 1 above, but due to the 
introduction of other variables, the increase is 
Somali bone le.) per cent)... 


DimeLOduUCLIViLYicmisy calculated) by subtracting; 0.5 per 
cent from both the salaries and fringe benefits, and 
non-salary components each year. The actual dollar 
values (in $ million) thus derived are as follows: 


Salary Non-Salary 


POG Ge -4.4 lett, 
982-33 — 45 = ear 
1983-84 -4.6 —17. 0 
1984-85 -4.7 cecil WA) 
1985-86 -4.7 Stew 
1986-87 -4.7 = EO 
1987-88 -4.7 == LO 
1988-89 —-4.6 ail res) 
2 Veh ea -4.6 aa SER) 
1990-91 ~4.6 =a 


c) Enrolment Variation: is calculated by taking one-half 
of the projected percentage change in the 18-24 age 
group (as estimated by Statistics Canada) for each 
year. This variable is applied to both the salary and 
non-salary components. The actual variations applied 
and the dollar values (in $ million) thus derived for 
each year are as follows: 


Enrolment 

Variations Change in Change in 

Cx=0. 5) Salary Non-Salary 

(oom | ron) (Semi tLion) 
1981-82 +0.8% +7.0 +1.6 
1982-83 +0.53% +4.5 +1.0 
1983-84 +0.2% +1.8 +0.4 
1984-85 -0.3% -2.8 -0.6 
1985-86 -0.83% -7.5 -1.6 
1986-87 =—1.5% -14.0 -3.0 
1987-88 -1.33% -12.0 — 295 
1988-89 -1.23% -11.0 —2.3 
1989-90 -1.03% -9.1 -1.9 
1990-91 -1.1% -10.0 -2.0 


Model 2 thus projectS an increase of 12.7 per cent 
($135.3 million) in salary expenditures due to the costs of 
PTR, a decreasé of 4.3 per cent ($46.1 million) in salary 
expenditures due to productivity and a decrease of 5.0 per 
cent ($53.1 million) in salary expenditures due to enrolment 


variation. Thus salary expenditures increase, in total, by 
5 One ee One Con > 660...9 million -to $897.0) million)ssor 4.2 
per scent. Non-salary expenditures decrease by 4.8 per cent 
Ceol boLOonjeeaues tO sproductivity and 5.4 per cent? ($10.9 
million) due to enrolment variation, for a total decrease of 
pe et er OnmCcLOmmeo este) mil) Lion toOvsls2.5).militon) OM 10 a2 
per cent. Total expenditures, therefore, increase by $15.4 
Mi ron eeoney i, 004. lymi lion to $1,079.5 million) or 1.74/per 
cent. 


d) Complement Reductions: are calculated by comparing the 
results of each expenditure model to the estimated 
costs of maintaining the existing university system as 
calculated under Model ie For Model Iie the 
differences in 1990-91 are as follows: 


Model lb Model 2 Difference 
Salary Expenditures SEI Doge =o 1 275) mel Orer2, 8) 
Non-Salary ZO Se Sie eo = DO's an( Ones e) 
Expenditures 
TOTAL ee O22 Diced HAS Wes) il) ethan LU 8.) 


In calculating the complement reductions, an estimated 
base of 13,000 FTE faculty positions and 18,000 FTE 
non-academic staff positions is_ used. The actual 
reductions dictated by Model 2 are, therefore, calculated 
as follows: 


Bac ty- wel > 70007 xX... LOZ 1,326 (rounded to 1,300) 


Staiu: tO OME Xess OZ 


1,836 (rounded to 1,800) 


The additional reductions suggested by the provision of 
special equipment funding on the order of $25 million were 
calculated by taking the portion of that amount which would be 
taken out of salary expenditures (80.9 per cent of $25 million 
= $20.2 million) and subtracting that amount from the 1990-91 
salary expenditure levels postulated by Model 2 ($897.0 
Million - $20.2 million = $876.8 million). The revised salary 
expenditure figure is 12.2 per cent less than the 1990-91 
salary figure under Model lb ($999.0 million). The additional 
reductions were, therefore, calculated as follows: 


Faculty: ~13,;000)x\ l2258 = ly 5860 —) 71) 3 26heemco0 
Std ties 187 000° x. 22 = 2196 21, 83660 
MODEL 3 


The variants of this model were calculated by multiplying both 
salaries and fringe benefits, and the non-salary components for 
each year by: 


a) 99 per cent (in the case of Model 3a - 1 per cent below 
inflation); 


b) 98 per cent (in the case of Model 3b - 2 per cent below 
inflation) eand 


c) 96 per cent (in the case of Model 3c - 4 per cent below 
inflation). 


MODEL 3a 


Model 3a resulted in a decrease of $82.3 million (from $860.9 
million to $778.6, umiullion) 2oOr 97 6e8 DereecenL m= inemisa ac. 
expenditures, a decrease of $19.4 million (from $203.2 million 
to $183.3 million) or 9.5 per cent in non-salary expenditures 
and thus a decrease of $101.7 million (from $1,064.1 million to 
$962.4 million) or 9.6 per cent in total expenditures. When the 
results of Model 3a are compared to the costs of maintaining the 
existing university system as projected by Model 1b, _ the 
differences are as follows: 


Model lb Model 3a Difference 
Salary Expenditures 999750 dG. 0 = 22 QO tama ieee) 
Non-Salary PUSSY Ss Sita ia Se eg OS tee 
Expenditures 
TOTAL V2.0 2552 962.4 =a dD SIs Gunl (ELi G0 %) 


Complement reductions, therefore, are calculated as 
follows: 


Faculty: BF O00 UNixave2 21 


2,873 (rounded to 2,900) 
Sinise an me 135 D0 Oe xo ve 2. 


3,978 (rounded to 4,000) 
MODEL 3b 


Models 2b DrOJjects ©ay decrease of $157.5 million (from $860.9 
Gn Om US. Ami) Lionjy) or 18485 per centeepn ‘salary 
Expendicures; asa decrease of $37.2. million (from $203.2:milision 
to $166.0 million) or 18.3 per cent in non-salary expenditures 
and, therefore, a decrease of $194.7 million (from $1,064.1 
MeL LOne tomes 06984 million) jin. total “expenditures. When the 
1990-91 results of Model 3b are contrasted with the 1990-91 
results of Model lb, the differences are as follows: 


Model lb Model 3b Difference 
Salary Expenditures Shee aae) 703.4 = 295.0, (2960.5) 
Non-Salary 203.2 166.0 =a AS eee asee 
Expenditures 
TOTAL eae 869.4 = 332.8) (2/27%) 


Complement reductions, therefore, are calculated as 
follows: 


PaGiuuiyic oto, 000 <9 296 3,848 (rounded to 3,800) 


Stari: or 0 kee 2.96 


5,328: (rounded to 5,300) 


MODEL 3c 


Model 3c shows a decrease of $288.5 million (from $860.9 million 
lomo iceeemiliion) “or 33.5 per cent in salary expenditures, a 
leche emote oboe emt! lion “(from $203.28 4million “to $135.1 
million) or 33.5 per cent in non-salary expenditures and a 
decrease of $356.6 million (from $1,064.1 million to $707.5 
faeawTonjeormrss oe per cent in total expenditures. The results of 
the variant, when compared to the results of Model 1b, yield the 
following differences: 


Model lb Model 3c Difference 
Salary Expenditures 999.0 5/7264 -426.6 (42.7%) 


Non-Salary PAV A Ps Sieve th = 65.6 lenioone S)) 
Expenditures 


TOTAL Lp eee TOs oo -494.7 (41.1%) 
Thus complement reductions are calculated as follows: 
Faculty: 13700 0exe 2427 te-055 551 (rounded toms, 000) 


Staff: 18,000 x™i427™ =""77 686 (rounded™toe/ 7700 ) 


APPENDIX B: PROGRAM ELIMINATION 


In order to provide some concept of the magnitude of 
program elimination necessary to achieve a 10% reduction in 
the system, a selection of programs has been randomly chosen 
from each institution. No system priority is implied by the 
following list. It is simply a list that approximates 108% of 
the enrolment in each institution at both the undergraduate 
and the graduate level. 


UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS 
CONSTITUTING APPROXIMATELY CONSTITUTING APPROXIMATELY 
10% OF ENROLMENT 10% OF ENROLMENT 


Brock Physical Education Biological Sciences and Politics 
Guelph Biology (excluding Zoology English, History, Philosophy 
and Fish and Wildlife) and Psychology 


Nursing and all Physical 
Science Programs 


McMaster All Humanities plus All graduate work in the 
Electrical Engineering Health Sciences 
All Fine and Applied Arts, all Biolo- Religious Studies 
Ottawa gical Sciences and Civil Engineering 
Education and Law Economics and Geography 
Toronto Engineering and Physical Social Work and all Fine 
Education and Applied Arts 
Commerce and Geography Chemistry 
Kinesiology, Recreation, Anthropology Psychology 
Waterloo and all languages (except English) 
Western Fine Arts, Commerce, Biology All programs in the Humanities 
and all Physical Sciences 
W. L. U Sociology, Biology and Religious Studies, History 
Psychology and Political Science 
All Social Sciences (except Engineering 
Windsor Commerce, Law and Social Work) 
York Fine Arts Classics, English and all 
Physical Sciences 
Ryerson Social Work, Journalism and NA 
Mass Communications 
ae. 


INSTITUTION GRADUATE PROGRAMS 
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